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Courses in Education — Harvard Summer School 
JULY 7— AUGUST 16 
Fou y asG E Associate Professor John M. Brewer 
CoMPARATIVE EnUCATION 
PurLosopHicaL Bases or EnucaTion Sir John Adams 
vipUAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION Associate Professor G. E. Tohnson 
PARENTAL EpucaTION 
Socta, Poricy AND EpvucaTIon ee Professor Ernest R. Groves 
PropLEMS OF EpucaTIoNAL Povicy Professor Henry W. Holmes 
Tue Princrpces oF EpucaTIONAL PsycROLOGY 
anp MENTAL HycIENe Professor Leonard Carmict 
MetHops oF MEASUREMENT AND EXPERIMENTATION IN EDUCATION 
Tue MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE ree Mr. Oswald L. Harvey 
Tue PsycHoLocy oF THE LEARNING PROCESS ............ Professor Fleming A. C. Perrin 
Tue PsycHo.ocy or MenTALty Dericrent, RETARDED, AND 
PsYCHOPATHIC CHILDREN . seseseesseeeseeeceeeee PYOfessor Walter F. Dearborn and others 
Tue History or EpucaTIon 1 < Wes’ STERN EUROPE 
Tue History or EpucATION IN THE UNITED STATES ... Professor Robert F. Seybolt 
Tue PrinciP_es oF EpuCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
ScnHoot PLants, ScnHoot FrInance, AND Business ADMINISTRATION 
Asst. Professor L. Leland Dudley 
PHASES OF THE COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME 
Tue Systematic Stupy or a Scuoor Sysrem.... Associate Professor L. O. Cummings 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION : SUPERVISION 
Associate Professor Cummings, Dr. R. D. Allen, and Mr. Roscoe L. West 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ... rs Dr. I. M. Allen 
Pre-ScHoo, EpucaTion Fave ” Associate Pri fessor G. E. Johnson 
SEcONDARY EDUCATION : “Associat e Professor Bancroft Beatley 
PRINCIPLES OF TEACHIN( wets "Associate Professor Francis T. Spaulding 
THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
THE CURRICULUM AND SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Advanced Courses) Professor Jesse B. Davis 
UCATIONAL MEASUREMENT (Int: ro od ictory Course) 
TATISTICAL METHODS IN EDUCATION ... Asst. Professor Edward A. Lincoln 
INCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION Sa Bt Dr. Fred C. Smith 
IPI oF HicH Sci t CoMMERCIAL EpuUCATION 
ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Associate Professor Frederick G. Nichols 
THe Senior Hicn ScHoot CoMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 
THe Juntor Hicn Scr Com MERCIAL CURRICULUM Mr. Ernest A. Zelliot 
CIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ATIONAL INFORMATION AND LABOR PROBLEMS ....... .... Dr. Franklin J. Keller 
AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL Gumance .... Dr. R. D. Allen 
VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT, AND TESTING VOCATIONAI 
Professor Clark L. Hull and Dr. Griffith W. Williams 
SEMINARY ON PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Associate Professor John M. Brewer and Dr. Richard D. Alle 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF A PROGRAMME OF PuysiIcaL EpUCATION AND 
HEALTH EpucATION Re 2 Dr. Charles H. Keene 
THe TEACHING oF ENGLISH IN THI Jur NIOR AND SENIOR Hic H ScHOOI 
THe INTERPRETATION, APPRECIATION, AND CRITICISM OF LITERATURI 
Mr. Charles Swain T} 
TRE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
THE TEACHING OF MopERN WorLp HISTORY .........ccccccecescceeeeeeeeeeee. Mr. Ray O. Hugh 
Tue TEACHING oF Puysics IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS | 
THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY AND GENERAL SCIENCE ........ Mr. Homer W. LeSour: 
THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE SENIOR HicH SCHOOL AND IN 
THE Four-YEAR HiGH ScHOOL 
THe TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE JUNIOR HicH ScHoo1 
Associate Professor Ralph Beatley and Mr. Charles H. Mergendahl 
THE TEACHING OF FRENCH .....00.-ceccccoscecoccosesses Associate Professor Louis J. A. Mercier 


Write for descriptive literature and catalog to the Secretary 
of the Summer School, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIVIDUAL 
GUIDANCE * 


A Mopest ADVENTURE 


IN COOPERATIVI 


THINKING 


Ropert W. Brvere 


Research Secretary, J. C 

Your Program Committee and you 
who are seasoned experts in the profes- 
sion of guidance have put me in your 
debt by giving me this opportunity of 
discussing a subject which has been a ma- 
r motivation of years of research into 
the cultural relations of industry to edu- 
ution and the effective life of the indi- 
vidual in a democratic society. The de- 
light of such conferences as this is that 
they bring to focus the isolated observa- 
ns of specialized minds and so, through 
ross-fertilization make them fruitful. 
\ conspicuously successful merchant re- 


* Address at Annual Convention of the Na- 
ial Vocational Guidance Association, At 
> Citv, N. J., February 20, 1930 


Penney Foundation, New York City 


cently expressed the happy predicament 
of all of us who are engaged in the ad- 
venture of educational research and in- 
vention: “When I consider how much I 
owe to others,” he said, “I find it diffi- 
cult to tell just what I owe to myself 
The subject which you have assigned 
to me is in the nature of a question to 
which I find myself unprepared to re- 
spond with the conclusiveness of a geo- 
metrical demonstration. The best | am 
at present able to do is to offer for your 
criticism three four leading 
mainly derivative, which seem to me to 
have a fundamental logical coherence 
and which, taken together, I have found 


or ideas 


serviceable as a working hypothesis 


si} 
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The social significance of individual 
guidance The door to all my 
thinking about the questions implicit in 
this subject was opened for me by an 
idea which I owe to John Dewey, as he 
owed it in large part to his predecessors. 


recent 


In an essay, published so long ago that 
when lately I reminded him of it he ex- 
pressed genial surprise that any one 
should still be mulling it over, Profes- 
sor Dewey pointed out that our occupa- 
tions determine our fundamental modes 
of activity and so control the formation 
They determine our 
and so 


and use of habits. 
standards of failure and success, 
give the bent of characteristic social ex- 
pectation to our formative years. As 
adults we are likely to do what those 
who surround us in youth expect us to 
do. The characteristic occupation of 
the group shapes not only the mental 
and emotional life of the individual, but 
also the pattern to which all our social 
institutions,— art, marriage, religion, 
sport, government, education, 
In a very defi- 


are psy- 
chologically assimilated. 
nite sense we are what our characteristic 
occupation makes us. An educational 
procedure which is not rooted in the vi- 
tal cultural medium of the characteristic 
occupation is not cultural in any dy- 
nami¢ Guidance which is not it- 
self guided by a clear understanding of 
the characteristic occupation, not in 
terms of jobs only, but as the fundamen- 
tal determinant of the mental and emo- 
tional characteristics both of the individ- 
ual and the group, is likely to be a blank 
cartridge —full of noise but hitting no 
mark. 

What is our characteristic occupation? 
In what characteristic sense does it dif- 
fer from the characteristic occupation of 
earlier times? Is it developing modes 
of activity and a habit pattern which 
can be distinguished from those of our 
ancestors? One of our greatest his- 


sense. 


torians recently observed to me 
mentally we are just emerging fro: 
ice-age. Is our dominant mental 
tern today that of savages or of ciy 
human beings? For the purposes of 
discussion, may I look for an answe 
my experience, perform in your pre 

a sort of vivisection of my own ment 
processes, on the working assump! 
that the individual experience may 
typical? 

I began adult life as a teacher, | 
to instruct youth in a craft in which | 
myself had had no workmanlike trair 
ing. I had the distaste for the pract 
which is so common among those w 
have been educated in the pure serens 
traditional culture. A turn of the whe 
placed me at the executive head 
large charitable organization. A 
cial panic followed close upon the he¢ 
of that event. 
were thrown out of work and into dé 
tution. During those harrowing da 
religiously devout disciple of Karl M 
used to slip, like a lambent shadow 
my 


Thousands of work 


the guarded seclusion of execul 
office, torment me by turning an iror 
ear to the cries of hungry children cd: 
the corridor, challenge my intelle 
integrity in doling back alms to 
wage slaves, as he called them, who we 
poor only because they had been robbed 
of the surplus value of their labor; and 
having done all this, he would call upor 
me to join the workers in the impending 
revolution which was to be the 
I gave up all t! 


social 
final war against war. 
I had,—job, salary, career—and 

lowed him. I can still hear the drums of 
our May Day parades and shrill voices 
singing: “Arise Ye Prisoners of Starva 
tion,” “It is the Final Conflict,” “The 
International Party Shall Be the Huma: 





Race.” And I can also still hear the 
responsive strains that came out of the} 
temples of the Prince of Peace as we 


tiona 
il, as 
re COI 
nave 
alleg 
tern of o1 
it to a 
efinitior 
se term 
lore 
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raggled up the Avenue in the evening: 
[he Son of God Goes Forth to War, 
His Blood Red Banner Streams Afar, 
inward Christian Soldiers. 
etrospect that experience was to 
irm for me John Dewey’s contention 
the hunting-age pattern of our sav- 
ve ancestors, both ancient and contem- 
ary, is still an integral part of the 
ework of our present mental and 
tional organization. And yet in my 
as in those hymns—and, for a 
we concrete example, as in the pres- 
London—the 
allegiance was not to the war pat- 


naval conference in 
rn of our hunting-age savage ancestors 

to another pattern, 
finition, which for want of a more pre- 


se term may be called the peace pat- 


ry 


struggling for 


[he first duty to which the militant 
to build a 
ricade, or to help storm a Bastille, 
to overthrow the capitalist system, 


vorkers called me was not 


to serve as their public representa- 

on a arbitration, whose 
ntrolling written constitution bore the 
title, “Protocol Perpetual Peace.’ 
eir major grievance, as they stated it, 

is not the individual ownership by em- 
oyers of the tools of production, but 
he wasteful and unscientific use which 
incompetent 
ind unscientific management to make of 
these tools to their own economic injury. 
ls it not a significant fact that they in- 
troduced me not to the latter-day re- 
finements of Marxian theory, but to 
Frederick W. Taylor and Robert G. 
Valentine? Since then the most effec- 
tively organized union in that industry 
has removed the class war declaration 
from the preamble of its constitution 
and in every market of the country has 


board of 


of 


ey were compelled by 





itself taken the initiative in solidifying 
the instrumentalities of peace through 
the promotion of technical efficiency. It 


has deve loped its own econor resea 
department, its wn manag 

perts; indeed, its own banks and cre 
system, as well as a whole seri 
guarantees of economic security, such 
unemployment insurance and job con 


pensation for workers deprived of their 


Jobs through the technical reorganiza- 


tion o! workshops, [hese worker 
not make a great hullabaloo al 
entific management; and yet | 


whether American 


better 


naustry iliord 


illustration of the fundamental 


revolution in mental attitude, which 
laylor always insisted upon as the in- 
dispensable prerequisite to scientit 
management, than the nation-wide < 
ganization in the men’s clothing indu 
try, which is in actual practical effect 
a cooperative organization of employers 


and workers for the socially and eco 
efficient conduct of a great 
fo what is 
mental attitude to be attributed? Fol 
logic of the statements quot- 
ed from Dewey, I think we 


i response t 


nomically 


industry. this change in 


lowing the 
may fairly 
assume that it is ; » the char 
acteristic occupation of our age, namely, 
the application of the technique of in- 
ductive the whole 


science to range of 


our social and economic problems. Our 
on upatic nm 1S 
production, or indeed machine produ 
tion, as the machine is ordinarily visual- 


characteristi not mass 


ized; it is, as I say, the pe 
tained, and infinitely varied application 


rsistent, SUs- 


of Our major tool, ind u five ence, t0 
the discovery of knowledge and it ap- 


plication to the satisfaction of our in- 
finitely varied physi al, emotional 
intellectual needs. Moreover, 
in mental attitude is 


deliberate ethical intention, | 


and 
the change 
to any 
ut to a tact 


established by the use of this major tool, 


not due 


——namely, that want and poverty are 


not the necessary concomitants of the 
that 


struggle for survival, but through 
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scientific cooperation we can produce a 
surplus beyond the basic requirements 
of all the world. 
ing social phenomenon of our genera 


shift 


lo me the most inspir- 


tion has been the 
} 


from the perva- 


? 


sive fear of the old deficit economy to 
the liberating hopefulnes f our emerge 

urblus econon Our characteris- 
tic occupation, the use of our major 


modern tool, is slowly effecting that 
revolution in the general mental attitude 
which Frederick W. Taylor saw as the 


harbinger of a civilization sustained by 


the peaceful, scientifically cooperative 
arts. 

Che idea to which Taylor gave classi- 
cal expression and which was implicit 
in machine production, has so permeated 
industrial management not only in the 
field of applied science, but also in the 
field of pure that 


leadership is to be found more frequent- 


science, scientific 
ly in our major industries, than in our 
universities which are still so largely 
dominated by the feudal and dynastic 
leisure-class tradition. This may be an 
extreme statement, but it is sufficiently 
true to justify its use for the purposes of 
our present discussion. Under the influ- 
ence of the labor leaders to whom I have 
referred and, in fact, at the direct 
suggestion of the ablest of them, I spent 
several years in studying the system of 
government and education which under 
the influence of the scientific spirit is 
in process of evolution in our character- 
istic industries. I think that no one who 
subjects himself to such an educational 
experience can fail to be impressed by 
the sharp contrast between the quality 
f education in the best of our machine 
industries and that in our schools; and 
in the light of the popular indictment of 
machine industry as a maker of robots, 
as the destroyer of the individual, I 
think nothing in this contrast is more 
impressive than the intense concern of 
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the 
modern machine 
health of the individual worke 


maximum development of 


well-cond 


industries for 


managements oT 


his ind 


ap titudes on the one hand, and 
her the TOOSE le p ve gimme ntat 
nstruction in our public school 
( ” mM wn State, for exampli 
171¢ Tualit a he rs and 
rushe 1 out by the standardi é 


rentiated, stere oly pe d and 
most part quite unscientific Re gent 
aminations. I am not blind to the 
perfections of industrial management 
am not deaf, for example, to the cri 
the thousands of unemployed and 
families, who this very day are pa 
the penalty of the speculative ab 
our magnificent industrial organiza 
and of crass mismanagement in a 
ber of our basic industries, such as 
and certain public utilities. Nevert 
less, / am deeply persuaded that 

it is mot machine industry but 


schools which are dulling the edge oj in- 


dividuality in the children whom 
compel to attend them. 

Now to me the salient social sigr 
cance of individual guidance arises fr 
the fact that it 
increasingly establishing a vital circula 
response between the primary cult 


has established an 


processes of the characteristic occupa- 


tion and the initiatory processes of 
schools. If you will go back to the r 
ords of Taylor’s reorganization of 1 
Midvale Shops and his analysis of 
dividual aptitudes as a basis not 
for the training of men for special jobs 
but also for the liberation of their max 
mum creative capacities, you will 
the pattern, determined by our char 
teristic occupation, to which educat 
through individual guidance is becomi: 
psychologically assimilated. I am 


suming that the evolution of guidanc: 


in Providence, Rhode Island, for exan 





es has 
tactol 
r Sec ond 
agret 
ticula) 
[ acemen 
me to | 
for indivi 
isked a 
led | 
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the wind 


vo 


nd repla 
In generz 
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n genera 
the mach 
isn't © 
pears to | 
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ment of ; 
the produ 
f induct 
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guidance, 
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evolution 


ince, 
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s essentially typical Chere in- 


ial guidance had its origin in a 


if placement bureau The steps 
ch that bureau developed into the 
tment of Research and Guidance 


a tf tne 


leasure- 
familiar 


\ ind ny 


‘ SLU ¢ 
f individual differences 
if not by general report or first- 
servation, then certainly through 

n description of it in the 
for September, 1929. At the 
f that article I placed Dr. Richard 
\llen’s statement that the discovery 
neasurement of individual differ- 
has been the most important sin- 
factor underlying the reorganization 
f secondary education; and I think he 
agree with me that it was his con- 
more 


Survey 


with mechanized lustry, 
ticularly as director of the juvenile 
wement bureau, that first brought 
home to him the necessity of this regard 
for individual differences. When I once 
sked a factory superintendent what 
led him to replace a policy of ar- 

a policy 


trary hiring and firing with 


analysis, training, and 
had learned the 
“When something 


machine,” he said, 


ndividual ' 
guidance, he said he 
from machines. 
goes wrong with a 
you don’t holler at it or throw it out of 
the window. You analyze what ails it, 
nd replace the worn or defective part. 
In general, if a machine goes wrong it’s 
ecause you haven't used it right; and 
general that goes for men too.”” And 
the machine produces this effect because 
isn't merely the thing of steel it ap- 
ears to be; as distinguished from primi- 
embodi- 
ment of a consciously creative purpose, 
the product of the deliberate application 
Mf inductive science. Individual guid- 
ince, and more especially vocational 
guidance, is breaking down the barriers 
between the vital stream of cultural 
evolution in our characteristic occupa- 


e tools, the machine is the 





tion and the diminishing 


the medieval cultural tradition in our 
SC hools. 

Am I suggesting, then, that the fu 
tion of the school should be regarded as 
subsidiary to ¢ characteristic oc« ipa- 
tion, that education, through vocat il 
guidance, should be converted into a 


vast industrial apprenticeship system 
On the contrary lo do so would be to 
exalt ends. I like the 
term vocational guidance better than in 


means above 


dividual guidance, because for me 


tional does not suggest the stereotyping 


voca- 
of individuals into neat cogs, wheels, or 
sprockets, but Life's 
calling, the releasing of the full individ 
ual potentiality through 
tivity. At the height of his remarkable 
career, I enjoyed the privilege of asso- 
ciation with Robert G. Valentine, whose 


refers rather to 


creative ac- 


great contribution to the science of man- 
agement, and so to education, was his 
success in leading the foremost of Tay- 
lor’s disciples to see, what Taylor him- 
self felt but never adequately expressed, 
that the creation of an economic sur- 
plus is not an end in itself, but only a 
means to an end. Valentine would have 
agreed with G. K. Chesterton that “to 
talk about Efficiency without any Criti- 
cism of Effect is like the jargon of 
idiots.” 
comes the sin of Satan: that of trying 
to be the first when it can only be sec- 
ond—an idolatry of the intermediate 
to the oblivion of the ultimate. 
education and vocational guidance are 


The sin of Efficiency so be- 


Because 


concerned with the uses of the surplus 
in the interest of the individual and of 
mankind,—with the building of the 
peace pattern to replace the ancestral 
hunting-age war pattern,-—their func- 
tion is primary, not secondary. But to 
be invincible in the cause of the individ- 
ual and of civilization, education must 
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like Antaeus, keep its feet on the ground. 
The salient social significance of indi- 
vidual guidance, of individual vocational 
guidance, as I see it, is that in reorgan- 
izing education in response to the de- 
mands of our characteristic occupation, 
it is exalting ends above means; it is 
shifting the emphasis the 


irom mere 


GUIDANCE THE BASIS OF EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAI 
EDUCATION AND ADJUSTMENT * 


Epwin A. Lee 


Professor of Education and Director, Division of Vocational Education 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


Any effective program of vocational 
education rests fundamentally on the 
proposition that the person engaged in 
training himself for a given vocation has 
chosen that vocation with some degree 
of intelligence, that he is in a measure 
interested in following the vocation as 
a life work, and that there is reasonable 
expectation of his entering without dis- 
advantage the occupation chosen on the 
level to which he has been trained. Such 
a Statement may seem unnecessary in 
discussing the topic assigned for this 
paper—it seems so apparently true that 
one wonders at anyone’s picking it out 
for emphasis. I emphasize it in begin- 
ning because I continually see it being 
violated by vocational educators and vo- 
cational counselors everywhere. There 
are classes sailing along under the aegis 
of Smith-Hughes support in which boys 
have been enrolled for the sole reason 
that other courses in which they really 
desired training were already filled. 


* Address given at Annual Convention of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., February 20, 1930. 
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creation of an economi 
end in itself to the creation of ideal hy. 
man values through the civilized us: 
that surplus. For unless the work 
our hands inspires us to glorify Life ang 
to adorn it with beauty, how are we 
ferent from the cannibal brute 
hunting-age savage? 


ly pi iu ] In 


There are other classes, undeniably 
cational in aim and spirit, in whi 
one has even asked the question, ‘Where 
and by whom will these boys be em- 
ployed when they have been trained 
The average vocational tea 
skilled craftsman or farmer though 
may be, in most states begins his t 
ing with little, if any, appreciation 
the place of guidance in a completel; 
rounded program of vocational educa- 
tion. In but a few states, of which 
California is one I am happy to say 
there any time or attention given in th 
teacher-training program to the aims 
technique, or the place of guidance in a 
vocational program. Spurred on by the 
desire to make good as a teacher, whict 
he soon learns to interpret as equivalent 





to full classrooms, and by the further} 
desire common to all teachers to achieve 
permanence of tenure (how often an-| 
other name for premature professiona 
death), the vocational teacher’s guid-| 
ance activities generally are limited | 
keeping his classes filled and getting ric} 
of those boys who make trouble for him 
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Or worse still, they degenerate into the 
struggle to secure his share of the so- 
called brighter boys of the school, and 
to escape as many as possible of the mis- 
named “dumb-bells.””’ How often have 
[ heard discussions in vocational meet- 
ings on such topics as, “How to secure 
niversity recognition for vocational 

wrses,”’ and “Why must the vocational 
lass be a dumping ground?” Our vo- 
cational teachers need a grounding in 
the theory and practice of guidance, and 
until a part of our teacher-training pro- 
gram is set apart for that specific pur- 
pose we shall be preventing in part the 
possibility of realizing a completely 
effective program of vocational educa- 
tion. 

You may be saying that the voca- 
tional teacher should be learning from 
the counseling staff, or at best cooperat- 
ing with it. Here we put our finger on 
what seems to me one of the potentially 
aspects of the vocational guid- 
nce movement. Just as there are too 
many vocational teachers untrained in 
guidance, so there are too many coun- 
selors who are completely unaware of 


tragi 


the implications of the adjective “voca- 
tional.’ There ought to be no person 
entrusted with what some of us believe 
to be a cardinal function of public edu- 
cation who has not training, experience, 
and maturity. What is the picture of 
the counseling personnel? First, it is 
overwhelmingly feminine, in itself a 
wholly delightful situation, but when 
dealing with adolescent boys about 
men’s vocations, altogether wrong. Sec- 
ond, its members are overwhelmingly 
immature, or worse, ready for retire- 
ment, having been given a counseling 
responsibility until such time as the pen- 
sioning age shall be reached. Third, it 
possesses a vocational experience limited 
in the main to teaching an academic sub- 
ject. Fourth, it has had no training 
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nor has it a disposition to secure train 
ing in the theory and practice of guid- 
ance. Fifth, it is predisposed by train- 
ing and experience to decry the voca- 
tional movement as reprehensible and 
inimical to the cause of liberal educa- 
tion. 

A harsh picture, I admit! We can, 
in the spirit of the day, “doll up” the 
canvas with the rouge of youth and, mis- 
taking a certain kind of sophistication 
for experience, delude ourselves that the 
picture is what it is not. I prefer, in 
matters educational, the realistic school 
of portraiture, devastating and disturb- 
ing though it may be. 

There are too many counselors who, 
aware of the implications of the adjec 
tive “vocational,” are ashamed of the 
term. To them any emphasis on voca 
tional guidance is a degradation, a be- 
smirching of the garments of education 
They look upon the vocational classes 
as really beyond the pale. As one writer 
recently said, “Inevitably vocational ed- 
ucation and vocational guidance are as- 
sociated,” implying that such associa- 
tion was extremely contaminating. Un 
der certain conditions, of course, it is 
—from both ends. This is not the place 
to pay my respects to that attitude. I 
have mentioned it further 
illuminates the problem which faces a 
shop or agriculture teacher when he 
wants to learn from or cooperate with 
the counseling staff of his school. Is it 
any wonder that faced with ineptitude 
on the one hand, or antagonism on the 
other, he gives it up as a bad job and 
does the best he can independently? 

From the point of view of setting up 
an effective program of vocational edu- 
cation, then, it is absclutely essential 
that every child who enters a training 
program shall have received intelligent 
and sympathetic guidance from a quali- 
fied counselor concerning at least the 


because it 
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following questions relative to the spe- 
cific vocation in which he may be in- 
terested: 


1. What are the requirements of the 

vocation as to 
a. number of workers needed, 
b. type of person desired, 
c. training necessary. 

2. What are the opportunities 
progress in the vocation? 

3. To what extent do I possess the 
qualifications required for employ- 
ability or success in the vocation? 

4. What is the extent and cost of 
training necessary for entrance to 
the vocation and where may it be 
obtained ? 


for 


If the answers to these questions are 
so satisfactory as to cause the child to 
confirm his judgment by deciding to en- 
ter upon vocational training in that vo- 
cation, the first step necessary to effec- 
tive vocational education and adjust- 
ment has been taken. 

Other steps must follow, if there is 
to be a complete guidance program. 
Immediately the choice of vocation has 
been made, the specific question of 
training arises. If a profession has been 
chosen the professional school must be 
selected, and all during training prob- 
lems will be arising as to electives, 
schedule, part-time or outside work, etc. 
A skillful and sympathetic counselor can 
contribute immeasurably to the effec- 
tive vocational education of the en- 
gineer, lawyer, minister. The tragedy is 
that in our universities there is such a 
paucity of skillful sympathetic coun- 
selors for professional students. In the 
same way counseling is essential to the 
effective progress of any vocational pro- 
gram on the semiprofessional and trade 
levels. And always there is the prob- 
lem of rectifying mistaken choices, over- 
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weening ambition, and the trage 
failure. 
Thus far the discussion has 


mainly with the problem of vocat 
education. Sooner or later the first 

of training ends and the trainee is r 

for induction work life.—the 
tential plumber becomes a plun 
apprentice, the potential physicia: 
ters upon his interneship. There be 

the problem of vocational adjustment 
from vocational training 


into 


listinguished 
nly. Immediately the guidance 

m assumes major importance 
How frequently we underestimate the 
importance of the first placement. P: 
ibly no step in the complete proce 

cational education and adjustment 
)f greater importance than this. Here 
the time-clock and the hospital routine 
become stern realities. Here one stands 
or falls on what he can do, not what he 
says or thinks he can do. Yet we leave 
placement to solve itself or interpret 
as merely job-finding much of the time 
rhe completely effective program of \ 
cational adjustment interprets the tra: 
sition from training to employment 
yne of the critical points, and it brings 
to bear upon the solution of the problem 
all that the guidance approach has to 
offer. 

After placement continual adjustment 
goes on. Problems of promotion, of up 
grading training which leads to advance 
ment, of change of employer, all loom 
large in the trainee’s scheme of things 
The challenge implied in such problems 


constitutes one of the most fascinating 


aspects of the whole gamut of guidance 
Adequate response to the challenge 


of course, fundamental to complete effec- 


tiveness of vocational adjustment. 
Would that we could consider th 
need for guidance fulfilled when 
program has reached this stage, but we 
cannot. There is always the possibility 


the 
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scontent or dissatisfaction with the 
ition in its actual aspects and a 
quent desire to to some 
vocation. The counselor faces the 
m of helping the worker to dis- 
er compensations for what he imag- 


change 


ire disadvantages, or he faces the 
essity of starting all over and helping 
nan or woman choose a new voca- 
[here is the ever-present spectre of 
of position, with consequent loss of 
rale on the part of the one discharged. 
such situations the emotional’ and 
hical aspects of guidance loom large 
ne cannot overestimate what it means 
21 man who has been fired to have a 
sympathetic yet wise counselor help him 
pick up the pieces, analyze the reason 
for discharge, and then show him how 
to start over again with his head held 





high. 
here is the too-prevalent possibility 
f accident or disability,—a carpenter 
who loses an arm or a bookkeeper with 
incipient tuberculosis. Such happenings, 
jand they are surprisingly frequent, mean 
omplete reorganization of a man’s 
vocational life. A man in the full vigor 
lof productivity, the proud and happy 
support of a loved family, in the twink- 
ling of an eye becomes a helpless, hurt, 
dependent creature. The problem is 
)more than one of physical rehabilitation. 


ee 


eer 
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The must be rehabilitated 


tionally, for 


nila 
nis place 


man 


until he has assumed again 
as a self-respecting, wage-ear! 
the heart 


whi 


citizen he is subject to 
father or 


ers feed and clothe hin 


ing 
break of 


must let 


the husband 


ot} 


voca- 


worse, he morally deteriorates unt S 
dependence no longer irks him. So thi 
wise counselor faces the old but ne 
problem of vocational choice, then trail 
ing, then adjustment again. And h 
ward is frequently the knowledge 
the man, though handicapped physica 
ly, has achived an economic and moral 
victory which almost makes the accident 
worthwhile 

Nothing has been said of the extra 


vocational problems which will increas 
ingly to the 

helped a man solve the problem of li 
work. To him, if he will be 
brought questions of marriage and di 
vorce and and ind 
religion and child rearing, and he will 
do his bit, buoyed up by prayer and 
facts I hope, to help men and women in 
need. But 
let himself forget that first of all he 

a vocational counselor, that in helping 


come counselor whi nas 


is human 


investment travel 


if he is wise he will never 


to solve the problem of effective voca- 
tional education and adjustment he is 
laying the basic structure for happy and 
contented living. And great will be his 


honor and glory! 








THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE FOR THE HEALTH 
AND PROTECTION OF CHILDREN * 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND CHILD LApnor 


Anne S. Davis 


Director, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Chicago Public Schools 


The White House Conference for the 
Health and Protection of Children is one 
of the vital projects started by President 
Hoover during his administration. He 
considers it more important than the 
creation of the Federal Farm Board, the 
Law Enforcement Commission for the 
Study of Crime and Courts, and his 
efforts toward the reduction of arma- 
ment. And well he may, for if the chil- 
dren of the nation are properly reared, 
trained, educated and guided, if they are 
protected from exploitation, if their 
physical and mental health is safeguard- 
ed, if they are given wholesome play and 
recreation, then surely we can look to a 
more hopeful future and a_ happier, 
stronger and intelligent citizenry. As 
President Hoover himself stated when 
the Planning Committee for the White 
House Conference was first appointed, 
with Secretary Wilbur as Chairman, “I 
need not urge upon you the fundamental 
importance of this undertaking. The 
greatest asset of a race is its children, 
whose bodily strength and physical de- 
velopment should be such as to prepare 
them to receive the heritage which each 
generation must bequeath to the next. 





* Address at the Annual Dinner of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J., February 21, 1930. The 
members of the President's Planning Com- 
mittee, the Section Chairmen, and the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance and Child 
Labor are listed at the end of this article. 
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By the safeguard of health and prot: 
tion of childhood we further contribute 
to that equality of opportunity which is 
the unique basis of American civiliza- 
tion.” 

The White House Conference is the 
third conference to be called in Wash- 
ington by the President in the interest 
of the children. The first one was called 
by Roosevelt in 1909, primarily to con- 
sider the care of the dependent child 
There grew out of that conference the 
establishment of the Children’s Bureau 
in Washington. In 1919, President Wil- 
son directed the Children’s Bureau to 
call a second conference at the end of 
a Children’s Year Campaign, when 6.- 
000,000 children were examined 
their health status recorded. This con 
ference considered such subjects as ma- 
ternity and infancy, child health, de- 
pendency and delinquency, and child 
labor. As a result of the discussions 
which took place, minimum standards 
for the health and protection of chil- 
dren were recommended. Following that 
conference in Washington, regional con- 
ferences were held from coast to coast, 
and these standards were presented, dis- 
cussed by people all over the country 
and approved as essentials for all the 
children of the nation. 

And now ten years more have passed 
and again we are asked to take stock, 
again we are asked to measure our prog- 


and 
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ress and report what is actually being 
jone for the health and protection of 
\merican childhood. The Conference 
wishes to know how many children there 
ire in this wealthy country of ours who 
not being properly fed and housed, 
ited and guided, how many do not 

e the opportunity for wholesome su- 
vised play and physical training, how 
ny in this enlightened age still toil 
hours and in hazardous employ- 


\ Planning Committee for this Con- 

ence was appointed early in the sum- 

r, with Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur as 

airman, to build up an organization 
which would make a of condi- 

ns affecting children in the country 
ind report the results at a conference 
Chis commit- 
tee outlined its purpose very simply— 
lo find out what is being done for the 

ld: to report its findings and make 

ommendations for the future.” 

The Planning 
uild up the personnel of the working 
nits. Briefly, there are four sections 
r units; the general subject of the first 
which in- 


survey 





Committee began to 


section is “Medical Service,’ 
ludes three subcommittees, on “Prena- 
tal and Maternal Care,” ‘‘Medical Care 


f Children,” and ‘Growth and Devel- 
opment.” 

The second section is ‘““Public Health 
Service and Administration,” including 
subcommittees on “Public Health Or- 
ganization,’ “Communicable Disease 
Control,” and “Milk Production and 


Control.” 

The third section is the one in which 
this group is particularly interested, and 
which is devoted to “Education and 
Training.”” There are six subcommit- 


ssed jtees, dealing with “The Family and 
ock,}Parent Education,” “The Infant and 


rog- 





Preschool Child,” “The School Child,” 
“Vocational Guidance and Child Labor,” 
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“Recreation and Physical Education 
and “Special Classes 

rhe fourth section is devoted to the 
problems of the “Handicapped Child, 
considering prevention, maintenance and 


protection. The four subcommittees in 


this section deal with the “State and 
Local Organizations for the Handi- 
capped,” “Physically and Mentally Han 
dicapped,” “Delinquency,” and the “Dx 
pendent Child 

There are nineteen mittees in 
these four sections, with a iirman f 
each 

When the chairmen were appointed 
last fall, they were instructed to 
ganize their committees and build up 
the personnel, bringing together on these 
committees some of the leaders and ex 


perts in their fields, selected from differ 
ent sections of the country, and different 


groups, so that there might be a truly 
representative group of people on each 
committee. That difficult task 
especially in our field which is made up 


have included 


Was a 


could not 
every one of you—that 
made the committee too unwieldy—so 
I tried to select people representing, in 
some cases, organizations which might 
contribute something, others represent 
ing different parts of the country, some 
representing allied fields, in some cases 
experts in their particular subject or 
authorities on special problems 

The committee consists of a few lead- 
ers in Vocational Guidance, leaders in 
Vocational Education, 
economists, sociologists, 
bor leaders, employers, Industrial Com- 
missioners, Directors of Compulsory Ed 
ucation, school superintendents, univer- 
sity professors, and instructors in rural 


of experts. | 


would have 


psychologists, 


physicians, la- 


education. They represent public 
schools, colleges, the National Child 
Labor Committee, the Federal Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, the National Women’s 
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Trade Union League, the National 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 


Welfare Council, the National 
the Federal 
Education, the 


Catholic 
Education Association, 
Board for Vocational 
Federation of Labor, Employers, Schools 
of Social Service, Rural Schools, the Na- 
tional Urban League, State Departments 
of Labor, the National Consumers 
League. There is a working committee 
of about thirty people coming from the 
far West, the Middle West, the far 
South and the East. 

That you were not officially appointed 
to the Committee does not mean that 
you, or any organization you might rep- 
resent, will not be asked to contribute 
to the fund of information this 
committee is trying to collect,—and 
when you are asked, it is hoped that you 
will graciously respond in order that the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Child Labor for the White House Con- 
ference may turn over to Secretary Wil- 
bur a sound report that may eventually 
result in extending guidance to the most 
remote and neglected of the 
country—wherever there are children— 
and which will result in protecting them 
from too early labor and exploitation. 

The committee has been divided into 
two sections,—one dealing with Child 
Labor, the other with Vocational Guid- 
ance. The Child Labor Committee is 
collecting all available data on the sub- 
ject, in published and unpublished form, 
the preliminary data is being collected 
by the Children’s Bureau and the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. It will 
not be confined to the material in these 
two organizations alone. We expect to 
appeal to all State Departments of La- 
bor and Education, the Consumers 
League, the Federation of Labor, the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, industrial groups, and all national 
and state organizations and departments 


which 


sections 
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that can add to this fund of inf 
tion. 

Chere are many people today wh: 
lieve that child labor is not 
problem any more—not so serious 


ad Ser 
was perhaps many years ago, but t 
We know that a 
figures available th 
are 2,000,000 
under fifteen gainfully employed in 
country; that they are employed 
different regulations and standards, «& 
pending upon the state in which th 
happen to live, and some work under 1 
regulations at all; that some are per- 
mitted to leave school with only the 
barest education and never enjoy the 
opportunity for further training, whil 
others have the privilege of continuing 
their education in the public school afte: 
entering employment. There are mai 
who are still permitted to work long 
hours and on dangerous machines ar 
in hazardous employment. 
Approximately two-thirds of all the 
children employed are employed in ag: 
cultural pursuits, where the work is w 
regulated, where children work as ea: 
in the morning as is wished, without 
limitation of hours and without any sort 
of assurance of their physical fitness for 
the werk; school attendance is irregular 
and, as a result, the children are re 
tarded. Much more serious than work 
on the home farm, or work on the neigh 
bor’s farm—where some of the work 
instructive and of a healthful nature— 
is the migratory work, where the chil- 


more shameful. 
ing to the best 


approximately childret 


dren leave their own homes early in tht 
Spring and go with their families 

agents to work in the beet fields of the 
Middle West: in the cotton fields of th 
South, and in the fruit orchards of the 
Western Coast, and the fields of the 
Eastern States, returning usually late i: 
the fall. The serious objection to this 
form of labor is that the children wor! 
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morning, 
out of 


in the 
child 
| for more or less of the short pe- 
session. 


ours from early 
tends to keep the 


that rural schools are in 
The child gradually falls behind his 
wie two or three years; retardation 
s to further retardation, and the 
ld leaves school altogether. Studies 
children working in the sugar beet 
fields show that from twenty per cent to 
thirty per cent more of them are re- 


tarded in school than of those who are 
not thus employed. 

Little has been done to better condi- 
tions in the rural districts. Yet these 
conditions not only affect our social and 
civic institutions, but they strike at the 
very foundation of economic prosperity. 
This Committee of the White House 
Conference will have an opportunity to 
bring together and present all the facts 
obtainable pertaining to rural child la- 
bor and its evils—in such a way, it is 
hoped, that it will be only too obvious 
that the quickest way to bring relief to 
the farmer is to create and enforce ade- 
quate compulsory education laws; to 
give the same opportunities for educa- 
tion to the rural children that the city 
children have; to provide a curriculum 
which will teach the people on the farms 
how to achieve excellence and happiness 
of life, which will develop leadership; 
then this country will not only have 
abolished rural child labor but it will 
have preserved the basic American occu- 
pation—agriculture—and pour into ru- 
tal life a stream of vigorous leadership, 
which it sorely needs. 

There are approximately a million or 
more children, under sixteen years of 
ge, gainfully employed in industrial 
pursuits, and it is estimated that there 
are approximately 2,000,000 adults out 
of employment. The nation can never 
solve its unemployment problem, with 
which it is struggling at the present 


time, as long as it permits young chil- 
dren to leave school t 
without adequate preparation for adult 
life. at this time that 
England, as a 
congested labor market as well as giving 
the young worker a fairer chance, has 


enter industry 


It is significant 


means of relieving the 


raised the school-leaving age to fifteen 
years. School attendance in 
offering diverse facilities for growth and 
education up to the age of fifteen or 
sixteen is urged by England, as the only 
way in which “children can be guided 
safely through the opportunities, the ex- 
citements and the perils of adolescence,’ 
and in which “the youth of the nation 
can be adequately trained for a full and 
worthy citizenship.’ America must 
surely answer the challenge. 

Child Labor not only adds to the un- 
employment problem and the agricul- 
tural problem, but it has also a bearing 
on crimne, in which the government has 
recently become actively interested. 
That child labor has a direct relation- 
ship to delinquency has been clearly 
shown by studies made in different sec- 
tions of the country. I do not mean al- 
together that the actual work children 
do creates delinquents but the seasonal 
character of it 
to job—the long period of idleness be- 
the Manhattan 
Study it was found that working chil- 
dren contribute 
to the ranks of juvenile delinquency. 
A study in the Boston Juvenile Court 
showed that proportionately six times as 


schools 


the changing from job 
tween jobs does. In 


four times their share 


many working children as school chil- 
years old, 
The Dep- 
uty Commissioner cf Probation, State of 


dren, fourteen and fifteen 


were convicted of offenses. 
Massachusetts, says—“‘Studies of delin- 
quency clearly show that the behavior 
of children, as judged by their appear- 
ance in Juvenile Courts, is better during 
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their school attendance than when out 
of school or in employment.” 

It would seem that since child labor 
is so closely related to at least three 
present-day national that the 
White House Conference should give 
deep consideration to the subject of 
child labor. Only when a true American 
standard of protection is thrown around 
every American child, and the opportun- 
ity of education and physical develop- 
ment are guaranteed to all alike, will 
we truly have a democracy. The com 
mitte will need to bring out in its report 
all available information relative to the 
present status and trends during recent 
years of juvenile employment in the 
United States; conditions relative to oc- 
cupational groups, such as manufactur- 
ing, mercantile employment, mining, 
transportation, agriculture, fisheries, 
canneries, domestic service. It will give 
attention to children engaged in the 
street trades, the stage children, and 
those employed in the movies. The 
study will need to include the effect in- 
dustry has upon the child, what hap- 
pens to him, if anything, after he goes 
into the factory, the cannery, the store; 
the industrial accidents that occur; the 
injuries suffered; the processes and occu- 
pations which are proven to be hazard- 
ous for young children; the compensa- 
tion allowed; what industry does to his 
physical well-being and development. 
Little data is available on this important 
point at the present time, as the public 
has had little intellectual curiosity to 
try to discover what industry really does 
to her children. There have been no 
periodic examinations of children after 
they go to work. But physicians who 
have given the subject any thought con- 
cede that work for eight hours a day in- 
volves strain which saps the vitality of 
a growing child. Even in the states 
where standards are fairly high, we hear 


issues, 
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complaints of the children who 
worked and of illness on the jol 
constant standing, speeding up. 1 
are complaints of eye strain from | 
thread 


who tie and twist in silk fa 
tories, from those working in ta 
shops. In the boot and shoe indust: 


there are complaints of skin irritat 
and infection due to keeping the | 
in the solution in which the leathe: 
wetted, and of the softening and d: 
ping off of the finger nails following 
menting the heels and the work in ¢ 

In the canning industry there 
been complaints of too much moist 
—working in wet clothing and standing 
on wet floors, as well as irritation of th 
skin from cutting and handling pickles 
and green peppers. 

In the ice cream establishment chil- 
dren complain of pain and swelling 
the hands caused by packing and wra; 
ping in cold rooms in the handling 
cold bricks of ice cream. In the mat 
tress and spring cushion industrie 
speeding up, standing at work, and 
fection from scratches on hands and 
fingers are the chief complaints. I: 
silk manufacturing there 
standing, a disagreeable odor from the 
dyes, excessive moisture. These are 
some of the hardships which children in 
one fairly progressive state face whe 
they go to work at fourteen. We need 
to have more information if condition: 
are to be corrected and the child’s healt! 
safeguarded. 

What is the economic status of th 
child under sixteen in industry? Is his 
work of any consequence to the e& 
nomic world? 
are more and more conceding that their 
productive value is of little importance 
that the labor of children is inefficient 
That children under sixteen are em 
ployed in industry today is as much the 
fault of the public as it is of industry 


constant 


is 


Employers of children } 
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We need to educate the public. It would 
set then, since work for children un- 
er sixteen has little or no educational 
ilue, since it is as a rule of an unskilled 
notonous nature, does not 
ontribute to his physical well-being, 
ind his productive value is of little con- 
sequence, that his place is in school. But 
nce school failure and dissatisfaction 
leads to the child’s leaving school in the 
first place, the study of this committee 
should emphasize the school’s respon- 
sibilities in this protective program. 

We have all heard the statement from 
educators, “He will learn more at 
work” or “He is better off at work.” 
That is a gross indictment against our 
system of and a condition 
that should be corrected. The elimina- 

n from school at fourteen and fifteen 
years takes place at that period of life 
which is on the 
ther hand, one which is most important 

r education. Industry is not con- 
jucted for the children or 
education, but for profit; it is not espe- 
cially concerned with any plan for the 
development of mind, body, and person- 
ality of the child: it is not going to con- 
sider in any general way at least, in- 
dividual differences in children or work 
for any special adjustment of the child. 
These are obligations and responsibili- 
ties which should rest upon the school 
and which the school should assume. 

Most of the elimination from school 
is due to the failure of the school to 
individualize the educational procedure; 
its failure to differentiate classes and 
its failure to provide flexible 


since it 


education, 


most dangerous and, 


welfare of 


ourses ; 


| programs and systems of promotion; its 


failure to prevent failure and retarda- 
tion. It is hoped that the White House 
Conference may speed the day when 
the whole educational program is vital- 
ized and made to meet the needs of the 
individual child, and the schools may 
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be made so attractive that children will 
not want to leave. 

The study will need to include the 
problems of administration and enforce- 
ment, the legal regulations thus far es- 
tablished and where they fail to give 
protection to the nation’s children. 
Whether the committee will attempt to 
set standards, or propose legislation, or 
what their recommendations may be, I 
am not prepared to say. But since child 
labor is of national concern, surely there 
should come out of this a better chance 
and a more even break for all American 
children. 

Adequate Vocational Guidance, which 
is really the right adjustment of the 
child im school and out, extended to the 
uttermost parts of the country, would do 
as much to abolish child labor as any 
other one thing. 

The Vocational Counselor 
knowledge of Occupational Opportuni- 
ties and industrial demands as well as 
school organization and procedure, is in 
a strategic position to recommend and 
help bring about changes in curricula 
to bring it 


with a 


revision of subject matter, 
down to the child’s level; to make ad 
justments for the child in school that 
will prolong his school life and prevent 
discouragement and final school leaving 
The trained school counselor today has 
a great opportunity for service, not only 
to the individual child but to the entire 
field of education. The work has been 
slow to develop in many places, and so 
to me it seemed most encouraging that 
Vocational Guidance was included in the 
White House Conference program, for 
it gives an opportunity to bring this im- 
portant work before the entire country. 

Sound Vocational Guidance is one of 
the greatest aids in the way of protec- 
tion that can be brought to the young 
people of the nation. 

An attempt will be made to secure as 
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much data as is possible on the extent 
and content of Vocational Guidance in 
the country in the elementary schools, 
the junior and senior high schools, vo- 
cational schools, continuation and eve- 
ning schools. 

Topics covered in the study will in- 
clude the effectiveness of school organ- 
ization and curricula for the purposes of 
Vocational Guidance. We may have 
trained, expert counselors in a school or 
a community, but if there is no provi- 
sion for try-out and exploratory courses, 
for vocational or technical courses; spe- 
cial provision for retarded pupils and 
exceptional pupils; flexible programs; 
articulation from unit to unit and within 
units of the school system; special train- 
ing for those who are physically, men- 
tally or socially handicapped; extra- 
curricular activities,—if provision is not 
made for all this, then the school coun- 
selor will not be able to secure an ad- 
justment for the child that will best de- 
velop his interests, powers, and abilities. 

Adjusting the schools to the pupils is 
the greatest problem before the coun- 
selors today. 

We should like to know, if possible, 
how successful our vocational courses 
of special training provided for different 
groups of pupils have been toward keep- 
ing them in school and giving them bet- 
ter preparation for occupational life, and 
what improvements can be made. How 
far have we gone in the study of the 
individual, in school and out; in the 
study of the emotional life of the child, 
his habits, his interests, his social life, 
his attitudes, his personality, in order 
that he may be helped to develop to his 
fullest extent? 

In how many schools or school sys- 
tems are cumulative individual records 
in use that the pupils’ progress may be 
recorded over a period of years? To 


what extent is individual and group 
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what are 
methods employed, the duties oj 


counseling carried or: 
counselors? What is the training 
experience of those doing this import 
work; are the counselors equipped 
perform this important task? The vo 
tional counselor should be fitted by 
ture, specialized training, and judg 

to interpret the present with refer 
to the future and to see in the child : 
possibilities of the man and the won 

What provision is made for the 
lecting, evaluating, and disseminating 
actual occupational information 
will help the individual in his ox 
tional choice, that will avoid wast 
the individual, industry, and so 
We boast of our practical education 
yet allow a large percentage of our 
dren to pass out of school without 
adequate conception of the industries 
which they are sure to spend the 
of their lives. Haphazard choice, wit 
its failures, waste, turning back, car 
longer be disregarded or allowed to 
unchecked. Suitability of occupatior 
the basis of individual and national s 
cess. We hope that the White Hous 
Conference may be able to accomplis! 
something along this line. 

What provision is made for the pla 
ment and employment supervisior 
junior workers at the time when the 
leave school for employment, and 
what extent is junior placement carrie 
on; what are the methods of procedur 





what should be done to further this 
portant work? : 
The needs of special racial groups will | 
be included: The Porto Ricans, Th 
Mexicans, the Negroes, and the Indians 
Guidance and placement in institutions | 
outside the schools will be considered 
The Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., or 
phanages, Scouts, parochial schools, et: 
Guidance for children in rural dis 
tricts will have a prominent place in the 
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report, as well as those groups who need 
pecial training and guidance,—the phy- 
; illy and the mentally handicapped 
children. 

In short, an attempt will be made to 
jetermine the progress that has been 

ide in the last ten years, to evaluate 

r work—to present the best methods 
nd procedures in use today, to set up 
erhaps a program of guidance for dif- 
ferent communities, for different types 
f schools, for different groups of chil- 
iren. In this the White House Confer- 

e needs the assistance of every one in 
this organization. 

We Aave made progress in the last few 
years, but how far have we to go? How 
many schools there are that have not in- 
cluded guidance as such in their pro- 
grams. How many there are that do 
not know how to begin. I am glad that 
the Penney Foundation had the good 
udgment to give their assistance and 
Guidance Association this year, for it 
will mean that through a field secretary 
this association may be able to do a little 
more toward promoting Vocational 
Guidance throughout the country. 

This entire nation needs to be so 
awakened to the importance of Voca- 
tional Guidance to the individual, to in- 


PROCEDURE, 
WHITE 


PURPOSE, 


PURPOSE: 


1. To study the present status of the health and well-being of the chil 


of the United States. 


AND 
HOUSE CONFERENCE 


dustry, to Society, that it cannot fail 
to see that every child in every school 
in the country toward the 
best possible adjustment in school and 
at work. 

It is hoped that the White House 
Conference for the Health and Prote 
tion of Children may do much to help 
bring this about. If it nothing 
more than to educate the public and 
try to influence public opinion in this 
cause it wil] have done a great thing 

Goethe, the great 
philosopher, laid down three axioms as 
a test for the value of all undertakings 
What propose 
worth doing? Has it been done well 

“Let us set the child in our midst as 


most cha 


is assisted 


does 


; 


German poet and 


does it doing? Is 


our greatest wealth and our 
lenging responsibility. Let exalt 
above industry, above business 
politics, above all the petty and selfis! 
things that weaken and destroy a peo 
ple. Let us know that the race moves 
forward through its children, and, by 
the Grace of God, setting 
toward the morning, dedicate ourselves 
anew to the and welfare of 
Childhood.” 

May this be the spirit of the White 
House Conference and of the Nationa! 
Vocational Guidance Association 


our taces 


servic e 


ORGANIZATION OF THI 


ldren 


2. To report what is being done for child health and protection 
3. To recommend what ought to be done and how to do it 


PROCEDURE: 


Through committees of persons qualified in particular fields, 


1. To gather information: 
2. To compile the reports; 


3. To prepare recommendations for presentation to a general conference 
to be called when the survey work is completed 
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GUIDANCE IN THE Y. M. C. A. 
Yy. M. ( 


In this afternoon 


things in connection with problems of 


presenting some 
guidance as they are 
Y. M. C. A., I shall describe very brief- 
ly certain general trends in Association 
activities and shall confine myself quite 
largely to a report of the present status 
of the study we are carrying on in 
New York City. 

From the earliest inception of Y. M. 
C. A. work guidance has had a prom- 
inent part. In the early days it wasn't 
called guidance, it was personal help 
to young men with the various prob- 
lems which arose. Naturally, it was not 
confined to vocational guidance. It 
covered all the range of problems with 
which a young man is confronted, in- 
cluding educational, religious, social, 
home and community problems, as well 
as those of vocational character. 

Many years ago the employed boys’ 
secretaries realized that boys are con- 
fronted with guidance problems contin- 
ually, and out of a struggle with this 
problem came the early developments of 
the ‘Find Yourself’’ campaigns. These 
have been carried on for a great many 
years. In recent years, however, there 
has been decided emphasis on inquiring 
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applied to the 


KE BY AGENCIES OUTSID! 
n Of the National Vocational Gu 
!., Februar + , under thi 
DInsSON, Bi a! ork secretary, 
M.C.A., New York ( 
into the technique used in gui 
service in the Association; partic 
has this been true in the past tw 


three years. 

Last June the Association held it 
National Conference dealing specit 
with problems of guidance. At | 
Chautauqua a group of about thirty 
gathered from the territory east of 
Mississippi and for two days dis 
problems of guidance as they apy 
to various phases of Association w 
In this group were representatives 
boys’ work, of clinical guidance servic 
educational guidance, guidance throug 
the physical department, employment 
service, and membership personne] ser 
ice. This conference group was ca 
for the purpose of interchanging o; 
ions and experiences in the field of gu 
ance in the Association, and all present 
felt that definite steps had been tak: 
toward helping this work. 

The New York City experiment, 
describe it very briefly, is a three-year 
program which was the outcome of the 
city-wide survey of the Association car 
ried on in 1926. As this survey pr 
gressed, it seemed very desirable to pro- 
vide in some manner for an experiment 
in the operation of Associations on thi 
basis of personal service, as contrasted 
to the commonly accepted objective oi 
carrying on the program without par- 
ticular reference to needs of individuals 
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lan, therefore, was worked out in 
Asso- 
n would pay special attention to 


selected Branches of the 


ynalized service for their members 


tners, 
been de- 


[wo phases of the work have 


ed to a considerable extent. One 
ese deals with personalized service 
e membership at large Chis pro- 
e begins with an initial interview 


time the young man or boy enters 
membership and is carried on by 
sequent interviews, by observation of 


his relations 


with the 
and through the Member 
nic service. The Member Clinic is a 
nference of the heads of the different 
hases of Association work meeting once 


ember in 


ition 


twice each week, at which time the 
names of all members joining the Asso- 
iation during the 
ubmitted to the group. 
takes place about ways in which serv- 


preceding wee k are 
Discussion 


, 


e can be rendered by the Association 

the members. The Member Clinic 

ilso serves as a clearing house for in- 

formation about members and helps get 

gether information which will be val- 

e in helping the man with his prob- 
ems of adjustment. 

This service is planned as a staff-wide 
relation and all members of the staff of 
the Association are expected to play 
their part in helping each member of the 
Association get the most out of his rela- 
tionships. 

In addition to the membership-wide 
service, we have established a Personal 
young men, 
may 


Counseling service where 
whether members or non-members, 
present adjustment problems of various 
sorts,—educational, vocational, emotion- 
al, social and the like, and where they 
will be given clinical help in arriving at 
solutions for these problems. This type 
of service differs from the other in that 
it is more extensive and possibly more 





confidential in character. It continues 
over a longer period of time, in so far as 
relationship with the Asso 
concerned It in 


tests and 


immediate 
Ciation 
volves freque ntly the use of 


secretary is 
other devices which are helpful in Per- 
sonal Counseling service 

The experiment, as it has been car- 


ried on during the past three years, has 


dealt with the Bron 
West Side Branch and the 
Branch. Naturally, 
Branch are 


x Union Branch, the 
Bi wery 
problems of the 
Bowery considerably differ- 
ent from those in the other Branches, as 
the Bowery deals largely with relief 
men who have 


The West 


Branch in 


measures and with the 
no homes in New York City 
Side Branch is the largest 
the city and the work here 
to all depart:nents except 
tional members. It is quite probable 
that it will be extended to this group 
at a later time. 

The objectives set up 
include primarily the problem of finding 
out whether it is practicable to operate 
a Young Men’s Christian Association on 
the basis of personalized, indiv 
service as contrasted with program main 
tenance. In addition, the study seeks to 
learn the techniques which are applica- 
ble to this type of service, the require- 


is extended 


for the study 


idual 


ments in the way of personnel, of rec- 
ords, of physical equipment, of com- 
munity relationship, of information, etc., 
together with data on costs of operation. 
Problems which have come up defi- 
nitely in the course of this study include 
the following: 
1. What records are necessary in this 
service and how can we make sure 
these records are used effectively? 
2. What is the best method of follow- 
ing up men, once contact is es- 
tablished ? 
3. How can the service be integrated 
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on a Branch-wide basis, so that all 
available facilities will be applied 
to men? 

4. What distribution shall be made of 
time when the problem seems so 
large as to be impossible of accom- 
plishment ? 

5. What means shall be used in re- 
porting the service which has been 
rendered and what are desirable 
forms of publicity in connection 
therewith? 

6. What is necessary in the way of 
information,—occupational, educa- 
tional, recreational, religious, etc., 
and what methods are best adapted 
to securing, classifying, and utiliz- 
ing this information? 

Ihe study has been in progress for 
something more than two years and it 
is expected that a report will be pre- 
pared early this summer. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 


Educational Secretary, New York City 


What we are. Those who are not 
familiar with the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs may be interested to know who 
and what we are. We are a group of 
about 55,000 business and professional 
women, grouped in some 1100 local 
clubs. These are fairly well distributed 
throughout the United States, with one 
club each in Hawaii and Alaska. Fully 
half of the clubs are in communities of 
10,000 population or under. On the 
other hand, nearly seventy are in cities 
of over 100,000 population. Our mem- 
bership is inclusive and democratic. We 
have representatives from all the impor- 
tant occupations in which women are 
engaged other than the so-called indus- 


trial group. The saleswoman behind 
the counter in a small-town grocery 
as welcome as the seven congresswomen 
who belong to our clubs. 

I should point out that while our 
membership includes a certain number 
of expert leaders in the vocational g 
ance movement, a much larger number 
must be classed as “laymen.” It is 
assumption that because of their ow: 
vocational interests they are perhaps 
especially well qualified to assist 
everything that promotes better voca- 
tional adjustment. 

There are certain ways in which 
Federation differs from other service 
ganizations. For example, we differ 
from the Y. W. C. A. in that our 
clubs do not have paid secretaries, and 
that we have practically no leisured 
women to serve on committees. 

We differ from Kiwanis in that we are 
younger in the work and our program 
is less standardized. So far, the work 
is done by our education and research 
committees and we have no vocational! 
guidance committees, as such. 

What we do. Turning to our voca- 
tional guidance program, may I say that 
the Federation has just passed its tenth 
birthday. Early in its history its lead- 
ers saw the need of better general prep- 
aration for girls planning to enter busi- 
ness. This started a movement for 
scholarship and loan funds. About five 
hundred are offered by local clubs and 
fourteen by State Federations, to en- 
able girls to complete high school courses 
or to study in technical schools or col- 
lege. The administration of these funds 
by local committees has brought first- 
hand contact with girls seeking an edu- 
cation and has opened the eyes of many 
Federation women to the importance of 
vocational guidance. 

One of our major efforts, naturally, is 
to inform our members as to the pur- 
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ses and methods of the guidance 
movement. The subject has been dis- 
issed at our conventions and articles 
jave appeared from time to time in our 
magazine, the Independent Woman. 
Survey of vocational facilities. In 
1928, however, definite plans for a three- 
year program were recommended to the 
cal clubs for individual action. We 
ll this project a Survey of Vocational 
It is not a piece of scientific 
nvestigation. It is rather a simple in- 
juiry, in two parts, as to facts easily 
within the reach of an active committee. 
First the clubs were asked to examine 
local 


titles of 


| ities 
rachities. 


the vocational literature in libra- 
ries and to actually list the 
books under 
[wo hundred and clubs so far 
have engaged in this survey. As fast as 
ympleted, each club was provided with 
i check list of books for comparison with 
lists—an approved bibliography 
for a business woman’s vocational book 


One interesting | 


classified headings 


these 


twenty 


i cal 
shelf. \ product has 
been the demand for this list from a con- 
siderable number of 
ut the country, showing their interest 


libraries through- 
in such book lists 

The survey has, in my opinion, sev- 
eral merits: (1) It has induced many of 
ur members to examine critically the 
vocational books available to the young 
people in their towns; (2) it has stim- 
ulated certain librarians to think about 
this particular group of books; (3) in 
several small communities movements 
to secure public libraries in towns where 
there were none has resulted from our 
request for information. 

The second phase of this survey has 
to do with the agencies for vocational 
guidance and placement. The clubs 
were asked to list these agencies, and to 
fill out brief schedules for each agency 
which called for certain specific facts, 
such as a lay person might readily se- 
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the estab- 


Here again 
lished were one of the 


cure contacts 
important results 
The members, for example, have met 
sometimes for the high 
school dean who is giving special atten- 
tion to guidance. They have visited for 
the first 
varying standards of excellence 
hundred and forty-six clubs have taken 
part in this section of the survey. Both 
projects will continue 1931 
and it is expected that many other clubs 
will proceed with the survey during the 


first time a 


time commercial agencies of 


[wo 


until July 


coming year 


Participation in 


The clubs that ive dertaken this 
survey are irged t is nm to active 
cooperatior with G lance yograms 
after considering what wise and po 

sible in each situati [hese situations 
differ very much. No attempt has been 


made to propose a standard plan of a 


tion. General suggestions as to what 
business and professional women’s clul 
may do in rural communities appeared 
in an article by George E. Myers in t 
December IJ/ndependent Woman, and 


similarly for cities in an article by ‘ 
Murtland in the 
try in every way possible to tie our 


February issue We 
tivities into existing guidance progran 


The 


activities should be 


following specific 


in the schools 
mentioned, as typ 
cal of those undertaken by the clubs 


Talks to hich S/ hool and colle Ft a7 


x 


dents. Outstanding women in their o 
cupations frequently address _ school 
groups. We all know the advantages 


and dangers of such contacts between 


enthusiastic young people and single rep- 
resentatives of an occupation. As a safe- 
guard against some of the dangers, out- 
in these 


the 


lines of topics to be covered 


talks have been circulated among 


clubs and all members in the habit of 
making such talks are urged to use them 
At least one club has suggested to the 
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schoo] authorities that two members 
should speak instead of one, on each oc- 
cupation. For example, an attractive 
young interne has accompanied an older 
physician and the two have presented 
their points of view about entering the 
medical profession. 

Vocational conferences in the schools. 
These have been initiated or actively 
promoted by members of our clubs. 

[wo examples of this type of coopera- 
tion are the conferences in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, under the leadership of Miss 
Josephine Hintgen, and in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, led by Mrs. Beula F. 
Manley. Follow-up contacts between 
the individual girls and the older women 
are common, and through them a girl 
often finds an opportunity to visit places 
of business, perhaps to get a summer job 
or, in general, to become familiar with 
conditions in the working world. In 
Battle Creek, Michigan, our club has 
just inaugurated a movement for guid- 
ance in the rural schools of the county. 

Most of the work so far described is 
carried on under the National Educa- 
tion Committee, of which Miss Charl 
Williams is the chairman. 

Contacts with branches of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
For the first time this year letters have 
been sent to local clubs in places where 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation has branches, suggesting contacts 
and membership. We hope that the 
Field Secretary will be able to maintain 
a list of members of the Association, ar- 
ranged geographically. This will be a 
great help whenever we have occasion to 
communicate with guidance leaders in 
particular sections. 

Occupational groups. Our member- 
ship is so diversified and so well dis- 
tributed that we have found discussions 
centering in our occupations very stim- 
ulating. Twenty different occupational 


groups met at Mackinac Island last 
mer for shop talk of the most vig: 
sort. 

As a result, standing committees |} 
been organized within each occupat 
called “occupational advisers.” 
committees may be of great ser 
eventually in helping to secure 
adequate occupational studies, espe: 
in fields where no professional socie 
have yet been organized. 

Research. The Oc upational Su 
reported to you last year by Dr. M 
garet Elliott of the University of Mi 
gan has met one of the most com: 
research,—delay in pubi 
hope it will be issued 


hazards t 
tion. We 
April 1. The survey concerns 14 
of our Federation members and 
throw light on their education, salar 
sequence in positions, and other fact 

Plans for another piece of resea: 
are now being considered by our N 
tional Research Chairman, Mrs. Lillian 
Gilbreth. 

Problems. The enthusiasm and 
tiative of our members need the dir 
tion and leadership of guidance specia 
ists. Certain questions arise in concret 
situations on which we need light 
which I hope this group will find time 
discuss. 

1. What can a service organization « 
in a small town, in which no progran 
for guidance has been started? 

2. What is the best type of commu: 
ity organization for backing a movement 
toward a guidance program? Where 
should the initiative start and how inclu- 
sive should it be at first? 

3. How can we help business men and 
women to make their individual con- 
tribution to guidance and yet safeguard 
them from such dangers as inaccuracy, 
generalizing from too few facts, appear- 
ing dogmatic, etc.? 
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RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS 


probably 
too much considered the province 
tne schools It 


more closely with school activities 


il 


does, of course, tle 


t 


with those of other organizations. 


schools are dealing with young pe: 


e: their abilities, vocational interests 


nd aptitudes must be considered if the 


cational process is to be a satisfac- 


ence. We 


+ th 


ry expet often say to our- 


ives tnat the alm 
help us to live a life rather than to make 


of education is to 


living, but actually a large part of 


1e process is directed to vocational 


The social agencies, however, have 
reasons, though perhaps less cogent ones, 
for entering the field of vocational guid- 


ance. Recreational agencies, 
and character-training groups 


clubs, set- 
tlements, 
are interested because they are working 
for the all-round development of the 
young person, and his preparation for 
into the world 
part in his and 


ind entrance working 


plays a large time 
thought. 
Case-work 


organizations, including 


relief organizations, have as well their 
reasons for going into the field. The 
family case-work organization’s chief 


concern is family rehabilitation in all its 
phases,—physical, economic and social. 
Clients come to us because of illness and 
accident, unemployment, and social mal- 
adjustments. Our job is to help each 
family to independence, to teach it how 
community and family resources may 
enable it to be a self-supporting unit ad- 
justed to community life. To these ends 
we have nurses who assist each member 
of the family to physical well-being. 


workers who plan 


We have nutrition 
family budgets and teach the prepara- 
tion of nourishing food. We have sum- 


na 


mer camps for rest, vacation, and so 


cializing influences. Our case workers 
harmonize family differences, di 
or unused community 


unknown 


sources, Pian recreation and Dbett 


nomic conditions, including job finding 

Vocational guidance work has been 
called upon to make its contribution to 
this varied work of family rehabilita 
tion. It is not often organized as a 
separate function but is usually done, 
in so far as it gets done by the regular 
staff of case workers. In 1915 the Jew- 
ish Social Service Association {f New 


} 
} 


York started this type of work as a 
separate department. ‘he Board of Ed 
children should 


work- 


oyment 


ucation was urging that 


be discouraged from applying for 


ing papers because of the 
situation, but the Jewish Social Service 
felt that merely keeping the children in 
if the 


unemp! 


permanent solution « 


school was no 
problem. 

The Association for 
Condition of the Poor 
ago that it needed a 
Probably fundamentally the or- 


Improving the 

felt four years 
vocational coun 
selor. 
ganization’s reason is that it believes 
vocational guidance one of the best ways 
of meeting the problem of dependency 
in the next generation. We are re 
that these children who get such educa 


tion as they are capable of assimilating 
and who develop some special skill or 
ability directed toward a specific occu 
pation, are less likely when adults to 
find themselves unable to adjust to the 
economic demands of the world, less apt 
to be out of work than untrained and un- 
fitted persons, likely to become 
charges upon the community. A for 
ward-looking family case-work agency is 
trying to eliminate the causes of poverty 
at the same time that it relieves distress 


less 
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A secondary reason for relief organ- 
izations going into the guidance field is 
the scholarship need. Many cases which 
come to a relief organization hinge on 
the question as to whether John or Mary 
should leave school and earn the $10 or 
so a week which between the 
family and dependency, or make it pos- 
sible for the child to stay in school a 
little longer, learn a special skill, grow 
physically older and more mature so 
that he can come out to earn $15 or so, 
and progressively more and more. Such 
a situation becomes the material of vo- 
cational guidance. Are the child’s in- 
telligence, abilities, and interests worth 
the financial expenditure which the re- 
lief organization must make? Can we 
hope that John or Mary will be able to 
progress to economic independence and 
a life of larger usefulness by our expen- 
diture? The fact that contributions for 
relief work are given usually for the re- 
lief of actual physical distress sometimes 
has to limit such scholarship aid. Per- 
haps the most immediate reason which 
the A. I. C. P. found for undertaking 
vocational guidance as a special depart- 
ment was the complexity of the school 
organization in New York, with its 
eighth grade schools, junior high schools, 
continuation schools, trade, commercial, 
and art courses, one and two-year spe- 
cial high school courses and cooperative 
courses, besides its provision for the 
physically handicapped and mentally 
subnormal child in special classes. It is 
too much to expect that each nurse or 
social worker should be able to keep in 
touch with all these various educational 
resources in addition to the other prob- 
lems she must solve. 

Some may say that the schools are 
meeting the need, but we feel that while 
a splendid start has been made it is 
only a beginning in the actual numbers 
of children reached and, in fact, is 


stands 
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limited anyway by inadequate kn 
edge of family circumstances. For 
stance, in the spring term of 1929 
knew 56 children under our care fr 
the 8B grade. Only eight of these 
children were in junior high sch 
where there were vocational counselors 
The method of guidance which we 
is similar to that used anywhere why 
guidance is individualized. The 
workers refer to me children under ca: 
of the organization when they are ir 
grade in school where they must mal 
a choice of the course to be followed 
This is 7B in a junior high school ar 
8B in an eighth grade school. I tal 
with the social worker about the famil; 
background and the child, and with the 
child about his school record, his inter 
ests, the kinds of jobs which his family 
and friends have, his recreational inter 
ests, his parents’ wishes for him, and his 
own vocational ambitions. From pub 
lic schools we can usually get the results 
of intelligence tests which he may have 
had in school, or the psychologist in our 
Mental Hygiene Clinic will give him a 
more complete series of tests. Fre 
quently I talk with parents and get an- 
other point of view. I expect to see a 
child’s report cards during a term’s work 
and and failures 
Sometimes some direction is given to 
his reading and recreational activities 
and to special facilities for learning more 
about a subject or field of work in which 
he is interested. After this much ac- 
quaintance with the child we feel that 
we know enough to suggest schools and 
courses which fit his abilities and inter- 
ests. Of course, frequently the advice 
is not taken and we cannot compel—and 
would not want to—compliance with our 
Even if he does not take the 


follow his successes 


advice. 


suggestions given he usually has thought 
enough about them to make some com- 
parative judgments, and often after fail- 


~ 
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re in the course upon which he set out 
he will readily acquiesce in the sugges- 
tions which the counselor made a term 
r two previous. He had to prove it for 
himseli—most of us do. 

Much of our guidance work has to do 
with following up the child after he 
starts the course we have suggested. It 
may need modification or he may need 
some special outside help in a particu- 
ar subject which a teacher or a volun- 
teer can give. He may be having trou- 
bles at home which make his school 
work difficult and which we have to try 

adjust. He may need only help in 
systematizing his study or a good deal 
f encouragement to get by the hard 
places. We want to give him all possi- 
ble help in making a success of the 
course he has undertaken. 

It should not be inferred from what 
I have said that we try to place children 
entirely in short special, trade, or com- 
nercial courses. We try to encourage 
the child in the type of course that best 
fits his intelligence, abilities, and inter- 
ests. We believe it better to give a very 
bright boy who wants to be an electrical 


engineer two or three years in an aca- 
demic high school than a short trade 
school course which is quite apt to 
thwart his ambition. He can go out from 
two or three years of high school work 
into evening high school and college and 
eventually reach his goal and not be han- 
dicapped by lack of academic subjects 
as he would in a trade school. We prob- 
ably have to recognize, however, that in 
general the intelligence of such children 
as are known to a relief organization is 
somewhat below average and the major- 
ity of these children are not mentally 
able to complete academic high school 
work and go on to college. We have 
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no rules about the age at which a child 
must leave school,—it depends upon the 


child’s health, his school progress and 
ambition and the family circumstances. 
Ordinarily, however, we think that a six- 
teen or seventeen-year child should be 
contributing financially to the family, if 
only by a part-time job. 

Any results in this work come slowly 
and are for the most part difficult to 
measure. The Jewish Social Service 
Association has been able, in over ten 
years of its work, to prove that those 
who received and followed guidance are 
earning more than those who did not 
Four years of the work in the A. I. C. P. 
can show many cases of young people 
eighteen to twenty-two years old earning 
$20 to $30 a week and feeling that they 
have made a place for themselves in the 
working world because they followed 
through a specially planned educational 
program. Every few days someone re- 
turns to express gratitude for the guid- 
ance and financial help that made their 
present work and income possible 
Others come back almost as frequently 
expressing regret that they did not fol- 
low guidance and have not been able to 
find a niche in the modern industrial 
world. 

In conclusion may I say that I believe 
a family case-work agency stands in a 
peculiarly fitting place to do vocational 
guidance. Having a thorough knowl- 
edge of the family circumstances and 
background and its economic resources 
and possibilities as well as of the physi- 
cal and moral stamina of the family, it 
can see the child from many more angles 
than the school, and it should not as 
often make the mistake of giving guid- 
ance principally on the basis of the 
child’s I.Q. and school record. 

























VISUAL EDUCATION 


As REPRESENTED AT THE ATLANTI 
VOCATIONAI 


In former conventions I wandered 
along the aisles of the N. E. A. Exhibit, 
stopping here and there, for longer or 
shorter periods, the longer ones usually 
at the visual education displays. But 
not so at Atlantic City. There, I en- 
tered the hall in the single file that 
passed the challenge, “Show your 
badge.”’ Then I took one look, retired 
to check my catalog for the visual aid 
exhibits, and took the shortest path be- 
tween their distant locations. At that, 
it was a long half-day. There were 
glass slides and film slides, moving pic- 
tures and sound pictures, sounds with- 
out pictures, paper pictures, and posters. 
I felt like Alice in Wonderland—lI would 
like to see more pictures! Television 
has yet to make its appearance. 

One should, indeed, meditate a bit, 
before he knows what to think of it all. 
I ask myself whether teachers in the 
near future will use all of these re- 
sources; if not, just what will they do? 
There is no doubt what they would do 
today. My latest telegram said, “Please 
recommend motion pictures and demon- 
strator for half-hour period in vocational 
guidance program.’ 

What could I say? Every kind of 
picture seems to have been taken for 
use in teaching history, geography, sci- 
ence, and literature, but no still or mo- 
tion pictures have been taken for use in 
vocational guidance, and no demonstra- 


( 


GGUIDANCI 


+. 


CONVENTION OF NATIONA 


ASSOCIATION 


‘ITY THI 


tor seems to know how to show 
equipment to advantage for 
teaching that subject. I replied, “Get 
the latest up-to-date thing in visual « 
cation—the audible movie—whether 
any for vocational guidance 
not.” 

With time to think and act, however 
something ought to be done about 
vocational guidance situation. Either 
selected pictures are available, or they 
should be developed. Two former ar- 
ticles in this magazine have discussed 
available aids. The December, 1929 
issue gave a survey of aids primaril) 
from sources that provide free-for-trans 
portation-and-return films. The Apri 
1929, issue discussed those available for 
purchase from commercial firms. This 
article attempts to bring the latter dow 
to date. 

Commercial aids ready for use in v 
cational guidance. Those of us who are 
unwilling to wait five or ten years t 
see what the picture business may bring 
forth, have found that the first job t 
be tackled is to select views that have 
been taken and then list those that we 
need. Some of us suspect that we aren’t 
ever going to be satisfied with what we 
can get, free or commercially, but will 
go on selecting, eliminating, and adding 
to suit our needs and budget. 

Two efforts at selection of commercia 
views have been made on a large scale 


use 


good 
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In one of them, parts of motion picture 

ms were selected by the Editor of the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine for a 
series of nine reels and lesson sheets to 

ompany them. These are made by 
the De Vry School Films Corporation, 
131 West 42d Street, New York, and 

$; Michigan Ave., Chicago. The other 
selection was made by the writer from 
the extensive library of the Keystone 
View Company, Meadville, Pa. The 
final selection of 8 and 1200 
stereographs was assembled into sets, 


slides 


and “journeys” were incorporated with 
other texts in “Vocation in Industry” 
r “occupational studies” in book form. 

Other commercial aids ready for ex- 


perimental use. At least one other large 


mass of available views remains to be 
examined and used experimentally, and 
that is the output of five companies dis- 
tributed by the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, 327 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
[This output consists entirely of film 
slides, or stop-and-go strip film of stan- 
dard width with still pictures. They 


teaching geog- 


were taken for use in 
raphy, history, science, literature, health, 
mathematics, art, and industry. An at- 
tachment can be added to the stereopti- 
con by means of which it will project 
slide films on the screen, thus increasing 
its usefulness as a still-picture machine. 
Some teachers use two lanterns and com- 
bine the projection of glass and film 
slides alternately as needed. 

We might digress, here, long enough 
to say that the selection of still pic- 
tures might be extended to paper pic- 
tures, such as those produced by the 
Perry Company, The Art Extension 
Company, and the National Geographi- 
cal Society. 

Another commercial source, this time 
in the motion picture field, might be ex- 
amined and tried out for use in voca- 
tional guidance. These are produced by 


The Eastman Classroom Films, Inc., of 
Rochester for 
geography, and health 


science 
About 
25 industrial subjects are available 
The 
“sound picture,’ 
thing in 


use in general 


asses 


new audible movie film The 


already mentioned as 


the latest visual aids, is en 


titled, “Our Government at Work It 
is difficult to imagine better content for 
a civics film, considering the purpose 
and media for projection. Those wh 
direct the work of the government d 
the talking to two junior high scl 

boys, who visit, listen, observe, and ask 
questions This is one of fo film 


thus far produced by the Ele 


search Products Corporation, 250 Wes 
57th Street, New York City The West 
ern Electric Company manufactures a 
portable talking picture equipment for 


these films. 

The National School of the Air. Let 
us next pay homage to the newest me 
dium of instruction—the radio—and t 
its possible use in conjunction with 
screen pictures in the classroom. The 
National School of the Air began early 
conduct Tuesday and 
f educational 


in February, to 
Thursday programs of 

broadcasting through the cooperation of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company 
for classes in history, civics, 
art, music, drama, health, and 
study, units in these subjects have been 
imat- 


literature, 


nature 


developed by educators, radio d 


ists. and dramatic director, and are de- 
livered by “air players’ and a broad 
casting director. A ‘Teachers’ Manual 


} 


neen issued 


and Classroom Guide” has 
The School is conducted by the Educa 
tional Division of the Grigsby-Grunow 
Company of Chicago, and has an ad 


visory committee and an advisory fa 


ulty composed of distinguished educa- 
tors and experts. 
Principles for the selection, use, and 


production of visual aids for occupa- 
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tions classes. Every one of these com- 
mercial sources of visual aids wishes to 
enter the field of production for voca- 
tional guidance. None of them is pass- 
ing out of the scene of commercial com- 
petition. There is considerable differ- 
ence in the clearness as well as in the 
composition of their views. Interior pic- 
tures of people at work are sometimes 
artificial in composition and faulty in 
focus and content. One fact is obvious 
after an inspection of all this display. 
We must evolve some principles for the 
selection, use, and production of visual 
aids in vocational guidance. 

The first of these principles might be 
that teachers should discriminate care- 
fully between visual aids to be used in 
instruction periods and those to be used 
in supplementary, enrichment periods. 
After all, there is such a thing as a de- 
sirable content to an occupations course 
and tests to prove its guidance value. 
These have not as yet been set up or 
standardized by any general agreement, 
as they should be. The danger is that 
teachers will find it easy to dissipate 
time and to become picture machine 
operators instead of teachers of occu- 
pations. 

Second, in selecting such aids as might 
justifiably be used in instruction periods, 
attention should be given to such facts 
about occupations as are relevant to 
vocational guidance. Pictures should 
be subordinate to the subject matter and 
illustrate it, and should not be displayed 
for a rambling discussion of whatever 
details they may happen to embody. 

Third, the difference between the use 
of such pictures in a vocational guidance 
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period and their use in a shop p 
of trade instruction should be recogniz: 
The latter views are far more detailed 
content and may need more motion 

Fourth, the production of new aids for 
use in vocational guidance should be pr. 
ceded by ascertaining the desirable con- 
tent of information to be illustrated 
the screen and then by specifying the 
views to be taken. Better composition 
will result, and unnecessary scenes wil! 
not consume the time of the class 
which they are used. 

The writer believes that at least ons 
constructive research project in visual 
education for the vocational guidanc: 
course should be made in order to dem 
onstrate whether it is feasible 
worthwhile to make views available in 
both still and motion pictures. It seems 
probable that both kinds have their 
place in educational procedure, and that 
teachers will be trained to use both 
kinds in the future. 

At present, the still pictures are un 


Phey 


ana 


matched in instructional values. 
are flexible for use in teaching several 
subjects of the curriculum. The teach- 
er may add to them data and outlines 
typed on glassine paper, mounted and 
passepartouted on glass. Pupils may 
draw pictures or trace maps and charts 
on plain slides with colored inks and on 
frosted slides with colored pencils. They 
may assemble their own sets for social- 
ized recitations and committee reports. 
The amount of knowledge they can con- 
vey and thoughtful self-expression they 
can stimulate make them a superior edu- 
cational tool. 
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THE OREGON STATE-WIDE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Leston L. Lov: 


Assistant Pr 


fessor of 


Educational and Vocational 


Gudance 


Oregon State College 


This article has for its purpose two 
things: (1) to explain briefly the de- 
velopment of guidance for high school 
students through Oregon State College; 
(2) to describe the plan now in use as it 
is being carried out in the high schools 
if the state of Oregon. 

Even before the School of Vocational 
Education was formally organized on 
the campus of Oregon State College, 
guidance for high school students was 
recognized as one of the fields to which 
specific attention must be given. In ac- 
cordance with this view there appeared 
in 1914 a booklet called “Life Career.” 
In 1919 a series of booklets 

Training for the Vocations” 
printed. Since that time, under the di- 
rection of Professor E. T. Reed, college 
editor, and in conjunction with the vari- 


called 
was 


ous departments of the college, numer- 
brochures on various vocational 
fields have appeared. These publica- 
tions are distinctive in that they are in 
most cases informational rather than in- 
spirational. They have been in great 
demand by high school students. 

The next distinct step was the organ- 
ization of what is known as the Oregon 
Educational Exposition, but which is in 
fact a Vocational Guidance conferen 
In February of each year several hun 
dred high school seniors are brought to 
the campus for group and individual 
conferences, and in some cases for diag- 
nostic testing. These conferences are 


ous 


always headed by some national author- 
ity in the field of guidance. 

With the advent of Dr. J. R. Jewell 
in 1927 as dean of the School of Voca- 
tional Education, stil 
was placed upon guidance. 
time school men over the 
ask that some arrange 
that all 
privilege of consultir 
contrasted with the 
number that attended the 
exposition. As a result of this demand 
numerous one-day county guidance con- 


greater emphasis 
About this 
state began to 
nent be made so 
might have the 


with experts, as 


their seniors 
mparatively small 


educational 


ferences were held under the direction 
of experts from the college. Most of 
these conferences were under the per 
sonal direction of Dean Jewell. This 
type of work has been continued up to 
the present. 

During April and May of 1928 the 
present plan of guidance had its incep- 
tion in the high schools of Portland 
Two members of the staff of the School 
of Vocational Education spent a part of 
their time with Portland seniors giving 
diagnostic tests and holding personal in- 
terviews with students to help them 
solve their vocational problems. Much 
of the individual counseling was done on 
Saturdays in a down-town office. Dean 
Jewell worked with more than thirty 
cases which presented exceptional diffi- 
culties. Dr. H. S. Rogers, Dean of the 
School of Engineering, spent one day 
with problem cases who were interested 
in engineering. The Portland Rotary 
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Club bore part of the expense of this 
work. 

So favorable was the reception of this 
work by both students and school men 
that arrangements 
writer to spend his entire time in the 
1929 in the Portland high 
schools. Professor Nolen M. Irby spent 
three days each week counseling with 
high school seniors. Professor Florence 
Blazier, who has had a great deal of 
counseling experience, assisted in the 
program for several days. Nearly 1,000 
students requested the opportunity of 
having personal interviews with the 
counselors. It was during this time that 
the counseling technique which is now 


were made for the 


spring of 


being used was developed. 

So impressed were students, princi- 
pals, and college authorities with the 
possibilities for service in such a pro- 
gram, that it was decided in the spring 
of 1929 to place the work on a state- 
wide basis. Accordingly, the services of 
the writer were made available to any 
high school in the state which desired 
to use this method of giving vocational 
guidance to its students. Within a short 
time more requests were on file in the 
office of the dean for the services of the 
counselor than can be met during the 
school year 1929-30. 

For the most part, the work which is 
being done this year is limited to seniors. 
This is not because the service should not 
be extended to other students; but there 
are 262 high schools in the State of Ore- 
gon, and under the plan now being fol- 
lowed it is mathematically impossible 
to give counseling service in all the 
schools, even when dealing with seniors. 
An attempt is made to do a good job in 
schools which are entered, rather than 
to cover the whole state. Where special 
problems of underclassmen are brought 
to the counselor’s attention, an attempt 
is made to deal with them. When local 


conditions warrant such a proced 
group conferences are held with th 
interested in some special field, such 
aeronautics. 

The first step in the program 
“sell” to the students the fact that 
the matter of wise vocational choice 
they need to know more about occu; 
tions and more about themselves, 
that this service which is offered gi 
them the opportunity to find out these 
things. In some situations this talk 
made to the whole student body, whi 
in other cases it is made to the seni 
class only. Differences in schools, cor 
munities, and physical conditions caus¢ 
wide variations in the initial responses 
to the program. In some instances the 
immediate response is_ enthusiastic 
while in others the interest exhibited at 
first is not as great as could be desired. 
The counselors have learned not to be 
disappointed if the initial response is 
not great, as it has been found many 
times in the progress of a program that 
many students come for help becausé 
others have told them that they have re- 
ceived real benefit from their confer- 
ences. 

Since the usual contacts which stu 
dents have with college professors is 
propaganda in favor of their respective 
institutions, the counselor is materially 
aided in his first approach if he brings 
out two facts: 

(1) Not all students will be advised 
to go to college. 

(2) The work is for the purpose of 
helping students, and is above propa 
ganda for any particular school. 

The students are told that if they 
think the counselor can be of any serv- 
ice to them in solving their problems 
vocational or personal, he will be glad 
to talk with them. They are also told 
that, so far as the counselor is con- 
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erned, any matters which they wish to 
up will be treated confidentially. 

The next step in the 

out the general intelligence of the 

students. As 

e in comparatively 

test is administered. 


program 1s to 


these records are avail- 


few schools, a 
good intelligence 
No one test is particularly favored. So 
far, the Army Alpha and Otis Self-Ad- 
tests have been with 

id results If clerical help is avail- 
ble for scoring, the Army Alpha is pre- 
ferred because of the large amount of 
information con- 
cerning it. Where economy of time is a 
factor, the Otis is used. 

[he counselors work on the assump- 
tion that without a certain amount of 
intelligence students are shut out of, or 
at least greatly handicapped in prepara- 
A general 


ninistering used 


vocational available 


tion for, certain occupations. 
idea is gained as to a student’s possibili- 
ties and limitations, and by comparing 
and intelligence, 
Disparities 


school achievement 
some idea as to his habits, 
existing here often bring out conditions 
which can be improved by wise counsel. 

At the completion of the intelligence 
test each student is given a self-analysis 
blank which he is asked to fill out in his 
spare time, and bring with him if he 
have a with the 

The form which is used was 


cares to conference 
counselor, 
worked out by Professor Irby and the 
writer after carefully examining all 
available blanks. After being tried out 
on more-than 2,000 individuals in Port- 
land last spring, a careful revision was 
The student is asked to come to 
decision as 


made. 
as definite a “yes” or “no” 
possible on each of the sixty-five items 
included in the blank. A decision one 
way or the other is rather insisted upon, 
if for no other reason than that it forces 
the student to do more deep thinking 
about himself than if he assumed an “on 
the fence” attitude. When the coun- 


selor looks over the self ink 
at the time of the interview he gets a 
general picture of the individual, and 
can at least eliminate some things which 
might otherwise cons e time tne 
conference but ol even reater or 
tance, the student gets a picture of hin 


self which he perhaps never had before 


It has been found in most cases t he 
takes the blank quite seriously 
Part of the information usually called 


for in self-analysis blanks is omitted 
from the one used by Oregon State Col- 
This 
the personal interview 


lege. material is brought out in 
In dealing with 
a strange boy or girl it is necessary for 
both parties to become acquainted Che 
student also be made to feel at 
ease he counselors have found that 


the time the 


must 
this can be done at student 


ects 


grade average, hob- 


is giving such information as sul 
liked best and least, 
bies, work 
zines, etc. 


experience, favorite maga- 


The personal interview with the indi- 
vidual student is 
most important part of the whol 
gram, the time at 


considered to be the 


pre 
which something of 
real value can be accomplished for the 
student, the culmination of the program 
toward which everything else has 
leading. 

A technique for conducting the inter- 
view has been developed which in genera 
seems to work out quite satisfactorily 
but at the same time it has forcibly 
brought home to the counselors that no 


one procedure will work for all case 


The counselors have learned alwavs to 
watch carefully for a “point of depar- 
ture’’ from the usual routine, as a casual 


word dropped at any time may be the 
signal for an entirely different approach 
to the student’s problem. This 
cially true in cases where personal prob- 


Incidentally 


espe 


lems are the vital factor. 
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this type of case occurs surprisingly practically 100 per cent of the grow 
often. Sometimes a student has only one Although numerous factors might affect 
or two questions to ask and his case is_ the percentage responding, so far a 
disposed of quickly, but the counselor isfactory explanation of the conditio: — 
ordinarily expects to spend about thirty has not been found. A 
minutes in conference with each case. Special aptitude tests are used as an Ww 
The counselors insist that the pro- aid in solving problems arising in the (a ) 
gram be on a voluntary basis as far as__ personal interview. No iron-clad ruk Qis— 
the conferences are concerned. In the _ is followed as to when they shall or sha 
very few cases so far dealt with in which not be used. The counselor is supp! 
the school authorities have forced the with a variety of tests, and at his d 





pupil to have a conference, it has usu- cretion he may use one or more of thy From 
ally been impossible to break down the in an attempt to find out the student ind nw 
reserve and antagonism in the limited special interests and aptitudes. | Conven 
time alloted to a pupil. counselors feel that special aptitude tests —} Guidan 
The response in different schools are valuable in many cases as an indica City, N 
varies widely. In one school 35 per cent tion, but they do not, in any case, give was a § 
of the seniors requested conferences, vocational advice solely on the basis of ler the 
while in five schools requests came from a test. Ss. Vite 
sylvani; 
tive an 
cativ 
ver 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION 
From the standpoint of inspiration, 
ind numbers in attendance, the Annual 
Convention of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association held at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, February 20-22, 1930, 
was a great The program, un- 
ler the able leadership of Dr. Morris 
S. Viteles of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was one of the most construc- 
tive and at the same time thought-pro- 
cative in the history of the movement. 


success. 


Over four hundred persons gathered 
the Music Room of the Chalfonte 
Hotel to hear the opening addresses 


lelivered by Dr. Richard D. Allen of 
Providence, Rhode Island, president of 
the Association, by Dr. Edwin A. Lee of 


the University of California (and first 
president of the American Vocational 
\ssociation), and by Mr. Robert W. 


Bruere of the J. C. Penney Foundation, 
New York City. 

The address of Mr it- 
self indelibly in the minds of all present, 
his message being fortified by his most 
“Occupa- 


Bruere fixed 


unique personal experience. 
tions,” according to this speaker, ‘‘de- 
termine our standards of failure and suc- 
and so give the bent of character- 
stic social expectation to our formative 
years. As adults we are likely to do 
what those who surround us in youth 
expect us to do. The characteristic 
occupation of the group shapes not only 
the mental and emotional life of the in- 


cess, 
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dividual, but also the pattern to which 
all our institutions,—art, mar- 
riage, religion, sport, government, educa- 


social 
tion,—are assimilated 
In a very definite sense we are what our 
characteristic occupation makes us.’ 
Mr. Bruere does not believe that mass 
production and the much talked of ‘‘ma- 
tend to dull the edge of in- 
dividuality as much as does the present 


psychologically 


chine age” 


form of school program which is being 
imposed upon youth. The entire ad- 
dress is printed in this issue of the Mag- 
azine. It should be read and considered 
carefully by every student of guidance 
The most excellent address | \ Dr. Lee 
was received with various e1 
His topic was Guidance the B f 


Vocational Education and Ad 
“As there are too man\ 


1 in guidance, s 


Effective 
justment. 
tional teachers untraine 
there are too many counselors who are 
completely unaware of the implications 


of the adjective ‘vocational in 
seling personnel is overwhelmingly fem 
inine either immature or ready for 
retirement.”’ Thus did this inspiring and 
energetic speaker from California be 
gin his presentation of this always per 
tinent theme—the relation of vocational 
guidance to vocational education. We 


are happy to present the entire address 
in this issue of the Magazine 

The intense interest generated at this 
first meeting was maintained throughout 
the entire three-day session. A number 
of the manuscripts presented in the gen- 
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eral and sectional meetings will be 
printed as given, and others will be 
reviewed in early issues. President 
Hoover and his Committee on Child 
Health and Protection has placed so 


much emphasis on the value of voca- 
tional guidance in helping to solve some 
of the problems before the country, that 
we are presenting in this issue the entire 
address Miss Anne S$. Davis, 
a member of the President's Committee. 


made by 
The section meeting, Guidance by Agen- 
cies outside the Public School, under the 
leadership of C. C. Robinson of the Na- 
tional Council of the Y. M. C. A,, 
brought into the fore in a very definite 
way a phase of guidance often over- 
looked. Three of the papers presented 
at this meeting appear this month. 

One of the unusual things which hap- 
pened in connection with the Atlantic 
City Convention was the visit Saturday 
afternoon to the Vineland Training 
School at Vineland, New Jersey, about 


thirty miles from Atlantic City. About 
200 availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to see at first hand a training 


school interested primarily in the train- 
ing of the mentally defective. After a 
visit to the different school buildings and 
laboratories, the groups assembled and 
listened to four very fine addresses re- 
garding different aspects of guidance 
and training at this particular level. 
Dr. Emily Burr of the Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau for Girls, New York 
City, gave a comprehensive and interest- 
ing description of the work her bureau 
is doing in giving vocational training to 
the mentally defective girls in New York 
City. Dr. Charles Bernstein of the 


Rome State School, Rome, New York, 
presented in his inimitable manner a 
description of what his institution is do- 
ing for the subnormals in the State of 
New York and the effect of this train- 
ing upon their later social and occupa- 
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tional life. Miss Clare Harrison 7 

of the Children’s Aid Society, Buffa 
New York, painted the other side of 
the picture and described in detail man, 
of the failures in social and occupati 
life in spite of the training which had 
been given to the feeble-minded in the 
city of Buffalo. The in of 
these papers proved to be so interestii 
and so intense that the last speaker: 
the program, Dr. Morris S. Viteles, De 
partment of Psychology, University 
Pennsylvania, was not able to present 
Dr. Viteles 
showed his good judgment and appr: 


discussi: 


howe 


his entire paper 


tion of a rather unusual situation 


mentioning only the outstanding point 
of his paper in such a way as to create a 


definite desire for more light on 
subject of the clinical problems and \ 
cational guidance of the mentally d 
fective. These papers will be published 
in some periodical, announcement 


which will be made through the col- 


umns of the Vocational Guidance Mag 
azine. 
After a very fine supper, served t 


the group by the authorities of the Vin« 
land Training School, the meeting ad 
journed. 

The business meetings of the Nationa 
Association occupied two sessions. The 
interest taken in this phase of the move 
ment is indicative of the genuine con 
cern and seriousness of purpose on the 
part of everyone. This year some rea! 
issues were raised and, we believe, dis 
posed of in a sound manner. 

The proposal to change the name 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso 
ciation in accordance with amendments 
presented instigated a lively discussion 
It was finally voted that no change be 
made at this time. 

The question of allowing Harvard 
University to continue supporting the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine to the 
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sion submitted at the | ness meeting 
was the result of two years 
represented the cooperative ¢ 
large committee who were actually ¢ 
gaged in vocational guidance activities 
throughout the country After mu 
discussion was voted to ad t re 
vision as presented. The tentative re 
vision of these Principles appeared it 
the February issue of the Vocationa 
Guidance Magazine Che final revisior 
represents only a slight change from 


that apy 
Mr 
Director 
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the Nat 
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nt required under the present sub 
ition rate was again reviewed. Inas 

is the actual cost of printing and 
in ng is twenty-two cents more than 
ctual cash receipts m ea branch 
5 ription, it seemed extremely un 
f nesslike to ask Harv » furnish 
the services of the Editor and his 
al staff and also to cont: ute 1n 
il cash the deficit on the printing 
De It was therefore ted to increase 
subscription price of the Magazine 

cents 
he secretary of the Nationa Asso 
tion reported that five new branch 
iations have become affiliated with 
e National Association during the past 
Le eal These associations are Dallas 
yas Dayton, Ohi De Mich- 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and New 
rsey State. Two branch associations 
h re reinstated, and two new ones, Chi- 
igo and Capitol District of New York 
State were admitted at this meeting. 
Iwo colored associations are being 
rmed, one in New Orleans and one in 
Washington, D. ¢ They will apply 

i membership soon 
Dr. Smith of Harvard reported that 
e kits of tools collected from branch 
na associations and city organizations 
he |} throughout the country are now ready 
ve for distribution and many of them have 
m- | been sent out to persons who contributed 
the |} the original material The remaining 
eal | material will be shipped to the Field 
jis secretary, Mr. Robert Hoppock, 425 
West 123d Street, New York City. Dr. 
Smith also gave his official report con- 
3 erning the approach to the J. C. Penney 
its § Foundation for subsidy for the National 
n \ssociation. He announced that the 
} 


be } Penney Foundation had agreed to sub- 
sidize the expense of a field se retary to 

f $6000 a year for a period 
Dr. 
of 


rd . the amount o 
he 


the absence of 
Director 


f five years. In 


Daniel A. Poling, General 


being carried on by the Coun ind 
stating that the three year period had 
expired, he asked for ar expres 
opinion concerning the value of conti 
ing this work The following re itior 
was drawn up and approved 

Ar ul 
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on personnel record cards, questionnaires, 
tests, personality measurement, vocational 
monographs and character development, may 
be continued after the expiration of the 
present three-year period of experimenta- 
tion 

The question of time and place of the 
next annual meeting was brought up for 
discussion. A number of persons were 
in favor of holding the annual meeting 
at some other time of year not coinci- 
dent with the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
It was finally decided that for at least 
one more year we would continue to hold 
our meeting just prior to and in the 
same place as the N. E. A. meeting, but 
in the meantime an effort should be 
made to secure a consensus of opinion 
from the the Association 
regarding future time and place of meet- 


members of 


ing. 

The By-laws were amended so that 
a fifth standing committee should be ap- 
pointed, to be known as the Committee 
for the Coordination and Furtherance 
of Vocational Guidance. The primary 
purpose of this committee is to work 
with the field secretary, Mr. Hoppock, 
and the officers of the J. C. Penney 
Foundation. This committee consists of 
the following persons: Miss Emma P. 
Cooley, Dr. Richard D. Allen, Miss 
Anne S. Davis, Mr. C. C. Robinson, Dr. 
Walter V. Bingham, and Miss Anna B. 
Pratt. 

Mr. Leonard Miller voiced the feel- 
ing of the members of the Association 
when he presented a resolution acknowl- 
edging the indebtedness of the organiza- 
tion to Dr. Viteles and his committee 
for the splendid program they had pre- 
pared for this convention. In like man- 


ner Mr. C. C. Robinson expressed for 
the group thanks to Mr. West and his 
committee for the efficient way in which 
all matters pertaining to local arrange- 
ments were dispatched. 


The following 
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V ocatione 
Guidance Magazine was unanimous) 
approved by the members of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 


resolution regarding the 


“The Vocational Guidance Magazine ha 


been an invaluable factor in the growth and 


development of vocational guidance in mod 
ern education, not only because of its wid 
dissemination of information relating to th 
theory and practice of guidance in all it 
phases and the keeping of this informatio: 
up to date, but quite as much because of th: 
quality of the text maintained by the scholar 
ly discrimination and sound judgment of it 
editors. 

“All this has been made possible throug 
the generosity of Harvard University, whic! 
has in large measure financed the magazi: 
and through the devotion of men 
Graduate School of Education who have giv 
en lavishly of their time and ability to the 
work 

“The 


Guidance 


members of the National Vocationa 
Association, mindful of the 

by which our individual work and the 
vement have so enormously profite 
want to thank sincerely Harvard Un 
and the men who have so modestly and eff 
ciently carried the burden of the work, Pr 

essor John M. Brewer, and the present « 

tor, Dr. F. C. Smith,—holding al 
ul memory the fine and lil 


ague, Frederic! 


ince me 


Ss 1! orate 
years 


ervice of our late coll 


Allen 

“And so, Mr. Chairman, I move that 
National Vocational Guidance Associ 
onvention assembled instruct their Secret 
to send this statement of grateful appre: 
tion to Dean H. W. Holmes of the Graduate 
School of Education and to Profess 
Brewer and Dr. Smith.” 


As the last item of business, Dr 
Proctor of California submitted the re 
port of the Nominating Committee 
which was accepted and the following 
officers duly elected: 


President. Miss Emma Pritchard 
Cooley 

Ist Vice-President. Mr. C, C. Robin- 
son 

2nd Vice-President. Mr. George E 
Hutcherson 

Secretary. Miss Helen Dernbach 

Treasurer. Miss Mary Schauffler 

Trustee. Mr. Walter V. Bingham 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY—SUMMER SESSION 


Courses in Educationai and Social 
Guidance 


July 7 to August 15, 1930 


OUTLINE oF CoURSES 


Teachers College will offer in the 
Summer Session of 1930, July 7 to Au- 
gust 15, courses designed to assist (1) 
deans of men and women or of boys 
and girls, who are working in an admin- 
istrative capacity in the field and who 
lesire to study special techniques; (2) 
those who are expecting to assume re- 
sponsibility as deans, directors of stu- 
dent personnel in colleges, assistant 
deans or 
feel the need of preliminary professional 
are doing inci- 


heads of residence, and who 


training; (3) those who 
dental advisory work as class advisers, 
club sponsors, home room teachers, visit- 
ing teachers, camp directors and coun- 
selors, and who wish help in their work 

The major course, Education s237Ma, 
is arranged to provide separate sections 
for those interested in high school prob- 
lems and in college problems. 

Education s237E is offered for the 
first time in the Summer Session of 1930. 
It is designed for deans of men and boys 
and others who are concerned with per- 
sonnel work with young men and boys 
in colleges and secondary schools. 

Education s237C is open to all teach- 
ers or others interested in the all-round 
education of young people. 


Education s337H is an advanced 


course planne d ¢ sper ially for those deans 
of men and women who have completed 
the major course or who have had actual 
experience in the field. 

described below 
Education 


These courses are 
register for 


337H only after consulta- 


Students may 
$237Ma and 


tion with the instructors 

Education s237Ma Educational 
guidance of wome?r Major course for 
deans of women, d tor f personnel 
in colleges, heads of r lence in col 
leges, advisers of gi gh schools 
and women vice-principal 

Section 1—8:30-10:20, daily Pro 
fessor Sarah M. Sturtevant and special- 
ists. 

Section 2 §:30-10:2 daily Dean 
Thyrsa W. Amos and specialist 

The work of Secti l 
those ere r ‘ i 
princi ils, r i el 
amone if £ 
le ai “ t 4 
especially to j 

The work of Section 2 i 
cially for tl te ted in | 
preparation tor work a 
residence or unsel 
training t va) | 
the point of y t 

Education °237E—Educational and 
social guidance of men and boys. Pro- 


fessor C. C. Tillinghast and Dean F. F. 
Bradshaw. 10:30 daily. 

This course is designed for deans and ad 
visers oO ind boys, personnel worker 
counsel 1 othe vho may be ed 
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with some aspect of student advisement or 
group leadership as it pertains to the adoles 
cent | rhe course will deal with the 
many problems involved in the work of the 
ofhce ot the dean of men in a college or dean 
of boys in the secondary ol 

Education s237C—Problems of stu- 
dent advisement. Professor Ruth M. 
Strang. 2:30 daily 

[his course is designed to assist teachers 
and supervisors of adolescent boys and girls 
and ung men and young women who, 
as class advisers, home room teachers, club 
sponsors, heads of residence, or social work- 
ers, deal with the special problems of ad- 
justment to school, college, home and com- 


it arise during this period of life. 
The emphasis throughout the course is upon 
personal problems—the kinds of problems 
frequently occurring, means of discovering 
them, knowledge and techniques needed in 
dealing adequately with them, and opportuni 
ties for cooperation with deans and other 


specialists in their solution 


munity, tl 


Education s337H—Special problems 
in educational and social guidance. Ad- 
vanced course. Professors Sarah M. 
Sturtevant and Ruth M. Strang, Dean 
F. F. Bradshaw, Dean Thyrsa W. Amos, 
and Miss Anna L. Rose. 

This course is designed for deans of men, 
deans of women, personnel workers, social 
workers and counselors of experience who 
are interested in detailed study of particular 
procedures involved in a program of educa- 
tional and social guidance. The scope of the 
work is indicated by the following topics, 
each of which is treated as a unit: 


Education s337Hf—Research prob- 
lems in the field of advisers of women 
and girls. Professor Strang. 1:30, July 
7 to 18. 

Education s337Hg—Cumulative rec- 
ords. Miss Rose. 1:30, July 21 to Au- 
gust 1. 

Education s337Hb—Office organiza- 
tion and record forms. Dean Amos. 
2:30, July 21 to August 1. 

Education s337Ha—Tests, measure- 
ments, and rating scales. Dean Brad- 
shaw. 1:30, August 4 to 15. 
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RELATED COURSES 
Education s249M—Guidance and per. 


sonnel. In education and vocat 
Professor H. D. Kitson and Miss M 
dred E. Lincoln. 10:30, daily. 
[his course answers the question, hoy 
nize and administer services of 
\ survey will 
, 


l private agencies 
undamental <¢ 
in guidar 
rse is designed 


specialize 


principals, super 


other exe 


kers, and 
quaintance with the 


Education s2070 — Psychology 
character education, Professor Goodwin 
Watson. 12:30, daily. 

Education s179A—General principli 
of mental hygiene. Professor C. I. Lam- 
bert and Dr. Elizabeth Kilpatrick. M 
W. and F. at 9:30. 

Education s279E—Personality study 
Professor C. I. Lambert, Dr. Elizabeth 
Kilpatrick, Miss Bernice M. Henderson 
and Miss Elizabeth F. Cummings 
11:30, daily. 

For further information regarding the 
above and related courses, address the 
Secretary of Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 
Courses in Bookselling 
July 7-25, 1930 
There will be three weeks of intensive 
work beginning on Monday, July 7, and 
ending Friday, July 25. Lectures each 
morning from 8:30 to 11:20 will be fol- 
lowed by afternoon visits of observation 
to establishments representing various 
aspects of the book trade, from printing 
house through publishing and wholesale 
house, to bookshops of various kinds. 
There will also be regular assignments 
of outside research with reports. 
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feels that he may profit 


lowing these courses 


ne who 


will be per- 
not 


made. 


1 


to register if the classes are 


filled when application is 





Re tration will be limited to forty and 
rence will be given to applicants 
g¢ to take both courses ica- 
r erTMIssion ( r STt¢ shi ici re 
} lw cn cilbhle ¢ 
~ , i auva { a t ht t 
irector of the School of Library 
‘ { 
Registration must be effected in per 
1 should be completed for full 


or 5 before classes 
ugh July 12 


and a fee of 


on July 1, 2, 3, 
From July 7 thr 
credit is granted 
is charged for late registra- 
After July 12 no credit is granted 


During the 


| 
six d llars 
no late fee is charged. 
gistration period and through July 8 
gistration is conducted in the Univer- 
y Gymnasium (University Hall) from 
15 a. m. to 4 p. m.; Saturday, July 
9:15 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 

[he tuition fee is fifteen dollars for 
course and in addition there is a 

I iversity fee of seven dollars 


Library Service s31—Selecting and 
buying books | bookshop. Miss 
Sarah B. Ball. 


jor a 


\ f publis! vith sugges- 
’ 

ons I plying th it £ 
2 ] tox ( OCe if ‘ i+ 
s ma t quest t1es, 
nts, terms and method ind 

| : | 
7 { ae 4 € rLiC 4 iaSS 
TY © rTé ‘ 
| 1 
ve wiil istrate the t W n 

the o9 ‘ ks 


Library Service s33—Practical aspects 


f hookselling. Miss Marion E. Dodd. 


ecture will cove problems ] 

ating and equipping a shof deri lar 
nging stock, display and ivert g k- 
sales records, et¢ As it throws 


ight on present developments, the history of 
wokselling will be touched upon the 
story of bookmaking and the present prac- 


tice. Visits will be paid to manufacturing 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7 to August 15, 1930 
In Cooperation with the National Junior 


Personnel Service 


$160.9 Per 
Professor Reed.  1( 11 


nncl Administration 


T 





I r i r 
¢ i ¢ \ le the | t 
itus the 
ai é e nec i 
ers 1 Sé | 
- ; 
| str it dea vit < ( 
principles, a t of vari f 
personnel activity—e itional 
tional guidan emplovment and pl ment 
shanshe ; ‘ ‘ 
t pe r VICE ed t f 
1 y eT) ] } 
it st er IvVoive tr 
ducing a ving t per t 
. 1 7 eT 
on the various school levels will receive 


-onsideration 


$160.12. Pro- 


fessor Reed. 


Counseling Methods 
12.00-1.00. 


Personality development is a major obj 
tive of the “new” education and is now 
Cc pted as in T t » | 
te ers and ( trat ‘ 
as club leader I ‘ g 
( he I ( « i ¢ 
vork uding t N 
Ss { great er 
sibility. This ( ] ‘ 
Method f aiding youth in t lution of 
personal adjustment problen . he 
cussed and +} 1 irt + nia P yf } vy 
kindergarten, elementar ’ _ the 
room teacher, inseling expert, pupil nd 
others will be considered. Student ] be 
encouraged to bring in practical counseling 


problems for class discussior 
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410 U S NATL BANK BLOG 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
original, 25 for $1. 


Photo copies made from 
Certification of 


Promotion, with Laws of 





ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: ‘AGENCY 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px O Mer 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Copyrighted Booklet, 
Western States, 


BRANCH orrices 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN 
DENVER. COLO ai eeteeietaentitieeennall 





“How To Apply and 


etc., etc., etc.,”” free to member | 





to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and informat 
5160.13. Vocational Information, Loomis, Director, Summer Scho 
Guidance, and Placement. Professor York University, Washington S 
Reed. 1.00-2.00. East, New York City, for the con 
Summer School bulletin which des 
This is a course in the theory an tee agen 
This is a course in the theory and practice 4] courses and indicates the 
of vocational guidance. It deals with the 
mate expense. 


problems of and need for vocational guid- 
ance as reve aled in education and industry, 
the character of the information about the 
job and individual needed for guidance, a 
survey of methods of vocational guidance, 
and a consideration of placement practices 
and employment supervision. The course is 
planned for teachers, counsel and club 
leaders. It is accepted as a two-point course 
in vocational guidance which is required of 
candidates for certain New York State cer- 
tificates 


for Deans and Ad- 
Dr. Leonard. 


$260.13-14. Course 
visers of Men and Women. 
9.00-11.00. 


For graduate students, college, normal and 
high school teachers, deans, placement work- 
ers, registrars, and others who are doing or 
are preparing to do student advisory work on 
the college, normal, or high level. 
Practical problems will be discussed and the 
experience of all pooled in the solution of 
common problems. The part to be played 
by the classroom teacher and others in the 
solution of student problems will be con- 
sidered. The course may be taken without 
credit if desired. 


a ' 
SCcnoOo! 


These courses are supplemented by 
other desirable Summer School offerings 
in psychology, religious edu- 
cation, health work and the like. All 
work taken in the Summer School may 
be credited towards a degree if desired 
and it is possible to plan a program in 
personnel work leading to a bachelor’s, 
or doctor’s degree. Those in- 
should write to Milton E. 


sociology. 


master’s, 
terested 


STUDENT PERSONNEL NOTES AT 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 
Dean Francis F. Bradshaw of 

University of North Carolina has | 
initiated a very interesting little period 
cal called Student Personnel Notes. Th 
first two issues have now been sent 
and present a very interesting phase 
personnel work in college. Number | 


November, 1929, presents some very 
pertinent data regarding the student 
body of the University of North Car 


information as Freshmar 
percentage of North Car 
the University, 
background of entering 
and the correla- 


lina,—such 
mortality, 
linians in 
economic 
dents in the University, 
tion between psychological tests and suc- 
cess in school work during the Fresh 
man year. 

The second issue, January, 1930, pre 
sents some very interesting and perti 
nent data on dormitories as a cause of 
failure, earning capacity of students 
and the quality of out-of-state students 
Dean Bradshaw would be interested 
hearing from persons desirous of making 


social and 
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an exchange arrangement for like publi- 
cations. He may be addressed at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 
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& Sons, 


, and tl 


HING PROB 

IAL EDUCA 
Struck New 
Inc . 1929 





s book should be welcomed by all teach 
1 the field of industrial education. Dr 
Struck speaks from his wealth of exper: 
in dealing with industr education in 
its phases. He realizes the importance 
re ‘ method 
type teaching [he special prin- 
dustrial educatx ould be based 
‘ gl} i~¢ ed ati i] 
d first part é K ven 
t , thn educa ps 
O te a tf 
ces The re t d 
‘ e between i la ‘ t d 
ti al educatior is if 
( T in i Wa \ c d 
the prope tl ‘ 
r pe t te 
t that n mt and 
expert i t 
thout a foundati educat pre 
e and method 
material in t ed 
presented tha terested te 
kly t himse tabl 
g und « ed it! I 
und et} 1] , 
i Or | ter e! t a 
SS1OT nd st t ( Ww 
1 M nstructive criticism 1s en 
h should be of personal help to every 1 
ial teacher Ar alysis is made alse 
e characteristics of trade-school pupils 
h should help much in giving a definite 


aterial in indus 


ry 


1 clear 
time 
adult 
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f the part 
m courses, 
; 
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1¢ OTFga 


and management « school systems. 
Some attention is given to foremanship train 
ng, the conference method, how select and 
ppoint teachers, records and forms 
The book as a whole is very well written 


a very | 


ogical way the 
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“Tae Otp RELIABLE” 





EsTABLISHED 1882 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


College positions for those with advanced degrees. Excellent 
opportunities in secondary schools everywhere and espe- 


cially in fine suburban systems. 


istered in all six offices. 


CHICAGO 
Lyon & Healy 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bld 


Bidg Chamber of 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Commerce 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
433 Jenkins Arcade New 


Every applicant is reg- 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Globe Bldg 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
York Life B 


Bidg 


Ie” GET BREWER’S EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


10,000 Names — Price $1.00 


cedure of guidance, as in the following ex- 
pression: “The service of guidance in dis- 
tributing students to the varieties of courses 
and curriculums in the institution.” The 
chapter as a whole is timely, informative, and 
stimulating.—J. M. B. 

THE ABC OF FLIGHT. By W. Laurence 

Le Page. John Wiley and Sons, 1929. 


The purpose of this book is to acquaint 
the layman with the principles of lighter- 
than-air airplanes. Many people seem to 
think that an airplane is a machine founded 
on unsound principles and which will never 
be more than a plaything for the wealthy or 
those who desire to get a special thrill out 
of the unusual. The book brings out very 
clearly that nothing happens in the air which 
is contrary to the natural laws, and that 
travel by airplane is just as safe as any other 
means of travel as long as the pilot stays 
within scope of the possibilities of lighter- 
than-air travel. There is a definite descrip- 
tion of the fundamental principles of flight, 
how an airplane is controlled, why it is de- 
signed in its present form, aircraft engines, 
and complete flying instructions. The book 
is not written as a complete textbook to teach 
people how to fly by correspondence. It is 


a book for the general reader interested in 





a 








the how and why of aeronautics. It is writ 
ten in a simple manner easily understood 
the uninitiated. Illustrations are very con 
plete and non-technical. We commend t! 
book to anybody interested in the genera 
field of aeronautics. This is an excellent 
book to put in the hands of young boys inter 
ested in considering aviation as an occupa 
tion.—F. C. S. 





OCCUPATIONS FOR COLLEGE WOM.- 
EN. A Bibliography. By Chase Going 
Woodhouse and Ruth Frances Yoemans 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, North Carolina College for Women 
Greensboro, N. C., Builetin No. 1, October 
1929. 


This bibliography, issued as Bulletin No 

f the newly organized Institute of Women: 
Professional Relations with headquarters a! 
North Carolina College for Women, is 
first-class piece of work. Something lik 
300 pages are given to references not or 
on the occupations themselves, but also or 
such general topics as Census data, surveys 
of occupations, vocational tests, personn: 
work in and general problems 
professional women, the last topic including 
such important subjects as education ot 
women, dependents, feminism, and marrie 
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TWO TIMELY BOOKS 


Edited by G. Vernon Bennett, J.D., Ph.D., Professor of Education 


University of Southern California 


OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATORY COURSES 
For Junior High School and Grades 7 - 9 


$1.75 plus 10c Postage 


A COURSE IN OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION FOR 


Junior and Senior College Classes 


Result of pr ng r vanced Seminar in \V ) 
’ subject tter ra init g yurse t ‘ g 
and large-scale cup ns Text for lasses ' a) NY 
Schoo! Seniors, Junior g f College Fr 
Cloth $2.65 Paper $2.25 Postage $.10 


PUBLISHED BY 


SOCIETY FOR OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH 


3552 University Avenue Los Angeles, California 











vomen’s work. There are also lists of pro- often be saved trom elimination with t 
fessional periodicals, professional organiza- weeks of remedial work of about six hours 
tions, and publishers. The actual references per week 
n occupations are developed as follows: Some of the cases show the pitiful neglect 
Agriculture, the arts, business, education, en- of leaving people to their own resources 
gineering, finance, health, home economics, when these resources are inadequate Che 
unguages, legal fields, library work, literary case is told of a college girl who went 
lds, museum work, public service, religious through years of failure without any of her 
work, science, secretarial and organization language teachers—ancient, modern, or Eng- 
work, social work, transportation and com- lish—discovering that she lacked elementary 
munication. A sampling of the reterences knowledge of grammar. Another girl had 


indicates that the work has been carefully no effective correction of a most elementary 


jone, and the book should be useful for the sort of error in the use of language 


guidance of women everywhere. this small mistake almost made her college 


a work a failure. 


PAMPHLETS tor . 
THE GATEWAY OF TOMORROW 


SOME COLLEGE STUDENTS AND Americanization Play in Four Sce1 
THEIR PROBLEMS By Luella C. Olive M. Price St. Paul, Minn 
Pressey. Ohio State University Press, Scott-Mitchell Publishing Co., 1929 


Columbus, Ohio, 1929 








This is an Americanizat play w 
[his pamphlet of 100 pages deals with a_ especially for evening 1001s mmut 
umber of cases relating to the problems of clubs, or organizations w ng to pre 
study, health, family, social life, moral ques- citizenship play. The languag roug 
tions, and vocational guidance. An introduc- s very simple, adapting itself well t 
tells about the source of the cases. type of play, which depicts tl arly st 
On page 5 it is stated that work in guidance’ gles of a Russian immigrant family be 
has shown that deficiencies of study method and after arriving in t country, and t 
and preparation are usually rather easily contributions to American life and « 


dealt with and that probation students can ship 
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STORY OF PROGRESS AMONG 
THE WOMEN’S GARMENT MAK- 
ERS. Reprinted from the American Fed- 
crationist, December, 1929. 


THE 


This is an exciting and important story of 
the struggles of garment workers, both men 
and women, with a clear description of the 
sweat-shop problem and an account of labor 
conflicts which have led to recent improve- 
ments and reforms The garment workers 
have generally been close to the firing line in 
the progress of workers, and this pamphlet 
tells why. 


CHILD WORKERS IN TULSA. By 
Charles E. Gibbons, assisted by Chester T 
Stansbury National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York, 1929. 


was carried out by the 
Committee with the 
Commissioner of 


This investigation 
National Child Labor 
cooperation of the State 
Labor and the Superintendent of Schools 
of Tulsa. Facts brought out in the investi- 
gation and the recommendations are not dif- 
ferent from those in other parts of the 
country and would be useful for counselors 
almost anywhere. There is the same disre- 
gard of the law, carelessness in reporting, 
and the same need for improvement both in 
the enforcement of the present laws and in 
the enactment of new ones M. B. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN 
THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 
1911 to 1928. U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 
503, December, 1929. Price, 15 cents. 


This seventy-page pamphlet shows the good 
influence of the Amalgamated in raising 
wages and improving conditions in the men’s 
clothing trades. It also indicates the differ- 
ence between wages where the workers are 
well organized, as in Chicago, and the more 
poorly organized places, as in Boston. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL MATURITY IN RE- 
LATION TO CERTAIN CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A Study of School Children in New Bri- 
tain, Connecticut. By Mary A. Leal. 
University of Pennsylvania, June, 1929. 


This is a statistical research giving first 
a summary of existing studies in the field 
and describing statistically and psychologi- 
cally how boys and girls mature and pro- 
gress through school from stage to stage. 
There are a number of interesting correla- 
tions worked out between various qualities 
of character and maturity and qualities of 
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character and the I.Q. The study concludes 
that only two traits “can actually be called 
adolescent: evidences of religious awaken- 
ing ior boys and gregariousness for girls, 
All the other traits appear noticeably among 
children of all ages and in all stages of 
maturity.” —J. M. I 





PROBLEMS OF AERONAUTICS IN 
THE SCHOOLS. A Course given dur- 
ing the 1928 Summer Session, School oj 
Education, New York University. Report 
prepared by Roland H. Spaulding. Put 
lished by the Daniel Guggenheim Fund jor 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, Inc., New 
York, 1929. 


This pamphlet describes an interesting ex- 
periment at New York University School of 
Education in which, under the auspices of the 
Guggenheim Fund, a group of teachers 
studied the place of aeronautics in the cur- 
riculum, the procedures for introducing ae 
nautical material into the curriculum, its 
lation to extracurricular activities, and other 
related problems. 





THE RURAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 
28, 1928 


This bulletin of 80 pages is a report of a 
subcommittee of the National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education, of which 
Emery N. Ferriss of Cornell University is 
Chairman. On page 37 information is given 


science, 


about the general survey and unit tryout 
courses for exploratory purposes. There is 
a generous patronage of such courses as gen- 
eral general mathematics, industrial 
rts, commercial work, and tryouts in music 
nd art. with some beginnings in general 
language On page 60 is discussed pupil 
guidance, with five pages of information 
about various means of offering educational 
and vocational guidance. The reports on the 
extent of a definite, separate course in occu- 
pations in grades 7, 8, and 9 is very encour- 
aging when it is remembered that these 
courses were begun only ten or fifteen years 
ago. —J. M. B. 


ACADEMIC PROGRESS. A Follow-up 
Study of the Freshmen Entering the Uni- 


versity in 1923. By Harold A. Edgerton 
and Herbert A. Toops. Ohio State Uni- 
versity Studies, Contributions in Adminis- 
tration No. 1. Ohio State University 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1929. 


This is a statistical study based chiefly on 
intelligence tests of the students in different 
departments of a large university. 





